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A NEW CROP FOR THE AMERICAN 
FARMER. 
THE primary aim of the McKinley adminis- 


it, is to 


tration, as he has himself announced 
restore to the artisan and operative his lost job. 
It is possible, however, that this may not suffice. 
The American farmet also, need relief, and 
they undoubtedly constitute a part of the elec- 
torate so large and so widely distributed that, 
should they ever vote together, they could easily 
decide a national contest For many vears they 
have been suffering from an inability to make 
ends meet; even when harvests have been good 
they have seen the mortgages upon their farms 
foreclosed, owing to the low prices of food 
It is extremely questionable whether 
under the existing monetary regime higher 
prices will be secured for wheat and maize 
during any extended period than have been 
average during the last 
a predicament where 
remedy? 


staples. 


obtained upon an 
twelvemonth In 
shall the American farmer seek a 
Manifestly, in some new crop, which shall an- 
swer a great national demand hitherto satisfied 
by importation. It should be a crop on which 
he could count with reasonable certainty every 
year, and it should be a crop so lucrative, com- 


such 


manding a price so considerable and so steady, 
that he could rely on it to make a sure and im- 
portant addition to his cash income. Where 
are we to look for sucha crop? In the judg- 
ment of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, which has just completed a series of ex- 
haustive researches on the subject, we should 
look for it in the sugar beet, which has already 
ousted the sugar cane from the European mar- 
ket, and for the production of which the United 
States are peculiarly fitsed. 

If the revolution in Cuba should have the 
effect of directing the attention of our farmers 
to the sugar beet, it would be a national bless- 
ing in disguise identical with that conferred 
upon France at the beginning of this century 
through the loss of her West India islands. 
Up to the time just mentioned the purveyors of 
sugar to France had been Hayti, Martinique, 
and her other dependencies in the Antilles. 
When these were wrested from her by Great 
Britain she was threatened with complete dep- 
rivation of what bad become a necessary staple. 
About half a century before, however, Pro- 
fessor Marggraf, of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, had discovered the existence of sugar 
in the common beet root, but no practical use 
was made of the discovery during his lifetime. 
The first beet sugar factory was established by 
one of his pupils in Silesia in 1801. With this 
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precedent before them, the council of savants, 
convoked by Napoleon Bonaparte, recommended 
the extensive cultivation of the beet and the or- 
ganization of beet-rvot factories on a great scale 
in France, and gradually more and more scien- 
tific and economical methods were applied to 
the industry in that country. By 1830 the 
manufacture of sugar from beet-root had se- 
cured a firm footing ali over the European Con 
tinent, and from 1840 onward it advanced with 
giant strides. In 1896-97 Germany produced 
1,800,000 tons of beet-root sugar; Austria, 1,- 
050,000 tons; France, 780,000; Russia, 750,000; 
while 580,000 tons were produced in other Eu- 
ropean countries. In the same year the United 
States produced only 40,000 tons of beet-root 
sugar, and but 275,000 tons of cane sugar, the 
latter coming from Louisiana and Texas. 

On the other hand, we consume more sugar 
than any other country in the world. In 1896 
our total consumption fell short of 2,000,000 
tons by less than 40,000; and in 1894 it ex- 
ceeded the former figure. Our consumption 
per capita last year was 62.72 pounds, as 
against an average consumption per capita of 
25.64 pounds in Europe. Not only is our con- 
sumption of sugar vast and unparalleled, but it 
is growing at an unequaled rate. For instance, 
during the last twenty-three years the consump- 
tion of sugar in the United Kingdom has in- 
creased 90 per cent; in Austria, 107 per cent; 
in France, 142 per cent; in Germany, 159 per 
cent; and in the United States, 278 per cent. 
It is now increasing at the rate of 12.10 per 
cent a year, which means that in less than eight 
years it will have doubled. Assuming that the 
average price paid by consumers for refined sugar 
is four andahalf cents per pound, or about $100 
per ton of 2,240 pounds, it is obvious that the 
United States are spending this year for sugar 
nearly $200,000,000; and eight years hence will 
be spending about $400,000,000. Why should 
not nearly the whole of this stupendous annual 
outgo be devoted to the enrichment of Ameri- 
can farmers, instead of being distributed, as 
with the exception of a trifling fraction it now 
is, among foreign producers? Not only are the 
producers foreign, but they are for the most 
part European. Up to the beginning, indeed, 
of the present war in Cuba we tuok most of the 
sugar crop of that island, which then amounted 
to 1,000,000 tons a year. It has since shrunk 
to 100,000 tons, and the deficit has been made 
good mainly by the product of the European 
sugar beet. Now, is there any reason in the 
nature of things why every ounce of sugar con- 
sumed in the United States should not be pro- 
duced upon American soil? That is the question 
which Professor H. W. Wiley, of Washington, 
Chief of the Division of Chemistry in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has undertaken to an- 
He shows that through our northern 


sSwer. 
and western States there stretches from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific a broad belt or zone, 


wherein are present all the conditions of soil 
and temperature requisite for the production 
of the sugar beet in perfection; and that, if 
American farmers would avail themselves of 
their opportunity, as they would do were some 
encouragement given them in the way of estab- 
lishing accessible sugar factories, they could 
divide among themselves almost the whole of 
the great sum now annually paid for sugar by 
the consumers in thiscountry. Beet sugar can- 
not, indeed, be used in the raw state, because 
it contains large quantities of mineral salts, 
which render its crude products bitter and un- 
palatable; it cannot, therefore, be profitably 
made at home upon the farm, as can the raw 
sugars derived from cane, sorghum, and the 
maple tree. The refining of beet-root sugar is 
a process which requires an expensive outlay on 
machinery and a high degree of supervisory 
skill. What is needed, therefore, is wliat ex- 
ists in European countries; namely, a factory 
so near to every beet producing district that 
the freight charges for the transportation 
of the roots shall be low. The farmers of 
this country, like those of Europe, have only 
to acquire the requisite degree of agricul- 
tural efficiency to produce a crop of beets 
which shall give a high tonnage to the acre, 
and a high percentage of sugar. This is sim- 
ply a matter of experiment and practice, where 
the conditions of soil and temperature are fa- 
vorable, and, as we shall proceed to show in 
some detail, they are peculiarly and temptingly 
favorable in a large part of the United States. 

The experience of Europe has demonstrated 
that the sugar beet reaches its highest develop- 
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ment in north temperate latitudes. So far, in- 
deed, as the production of beets, exhibiting a 
high tonnage to the acre, is concerned, it has 
been found that this can be accomplished far to 
the south, but the beets grown in such localities 
are upon the whole less rich in saccharine mat- 
ter, and less suitable for the manufacture of 
sugar, than are those grown further north. It 
will, of course, be borne in mind that the ex- 
pressions north and south do not refer to any 
absolute parallels of latitude, but rather to iso- 
thermal lines, which in many cases run obliquely 
to the parallels of latitude, and in some cases 
cross them almost at right angles. As a result 
of many years of careful experimentation, it 
appears that so far as temperature alone is a 
factor of success, the sugar beet approaches 
most nearly to perfection in a zone of varying 
width through the center of which passe? the 
isothermal line of 70 degrees F. during the 
months of June, July, and August. Let us 
now trace the zone for this country, so that 
every farmer in the United States who reads 
this newspaper may tell at a glance whether 
his farm lies within the beet sugar belt. For 
the United States the isothermal line of 70 de- 
grees F. for the months of June, July, and 
August begins near the city of New York and 
passes up the Hudson River to Albany; thence, 
turning westward, it runs near Syracuse, and 
passes in a southwesterly direction, touching 
the shore of Lake Erie near Sandusky, Ohio; 
turning, then, in a northwesterly direction, it 
enters Michigan and reaches its first highest 
point in that State near Lansing; next, going 
in a southwesterly direction, it enters the State 
of Indiana near South Bend, and passes through 
Michigan City; then in a northwesterly course 
continues through the cities of Chicago and 
Madison, reaching its second highest point 
near St. Paul, Minn. Thence it extends in a 
southwesterly direction until it enters the State 
of South Dakota, where it turns again north- 
west, and reaches its third highest point in 
North Dakota, just above the forty-fifth par- 
allel of latitude, where it crosses the Missouri 
fiver. The isothermal line then turns almost 
due south, following very closely the one hun- 
dred and first degree of longitude until it leaves 
the State of Nebraska near the northeast corner 
of Colorado; glancing next in a southwesterly 
direction through Colorado, it reaches at Pueblo 
almost to the one hundred and fifth degree of 
west longitude, whence it passes in a slightly 
southeasterly direction into New Mexico, turns 
abruptly to the west and crosses the one hun- 
dred and fifth degree of longitude at about the 
thirty-second degree of latitude. Thence, in a 
very irregular line, it traverses the States of 
California, Oregon, and Washington. 
Stretching for a distance of one hundred miles 
on each side of this isothermal line lies the belt 
which may be accepted as pre-eminently the beet 
sugar area of the United States. There are doubt- 
less many localities lying outside of this zone in 
which the sugar beet will be found to thrive; 
but this will be due to some exceptional differ- 
ences in the climate or soil, and not to any dif- 
ference like that of a higher or lower tempera- 
ture. A mean temperature of seventy degrees 
in the summer must not, indeed, be regarded 
as the only climatic element which must be 
taken into consideration. In those localities 
where the winters come early and are of unus- 
ual severity, there will be encountered greater 
difficulty in the production of sugar from beet- 
roots than in those localities where the winters 
are short and mild, although the mean summer 
temperature of both localities may be repre- 
sented by 70 degrees F. For example, the 
mean summer temperature of northern Ne- 
braska or South Dakota and that of southern 
California are about the same; but the prolon- 
gation of a semi-summer temperature through 
the winter in southern California greatly favors 
the growth of the beets and the manufacture of 
beet sugar. In northern Nebraska and South 
Dakota the beets, which are to be manufactured 
during the winter time, have to be protected by 
expensive silos. In southern California and 
other regions similarly situated, the beets can 
be protected without any covering, or at most 
with only a slight thatch of leaves or straw. It 
is also to be noted that in a mild climate the 
season for planting is longer. For example, in 
southern California planting can begin as early 
as Jnuary and continue until June, thus assur- 
ing a beet crop coming continuously to matur- 
ity from the first of August until the first of 
December. In other more northerly localities 
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the planting must be accomplished within a 
short time, say from May tenth to June first. 
Before the first of these dates the ground will 
be too cold for planting, and after the second 
the short warm season will be too far advanced 
to permit the beets to come to maturity before 
frost. 

As we trust that every farmer who reads 
these paragraphs will take to heart Professor 
Wiley’s suggestions, we should point out that, 
in addition to the thermal conditions, those of 
the rainfall should be studied by persons who 
contemplate the growing of beet-roots. The 
sugar beet requires a certain amount of moist- 
ure in order to produce a normal crop. This 
moisture must be derived either from precipita- 
tion in the usual way or from irrigation, or else 
the soil must be of that peculiar quality which 
will allow some subterranean moisture to reach 
the rootlets of the plants. Soil of this character 
seems to exist in many localities of California, 
where beets are grown almost without rain. 
The porous and sandy soils adjacent to many of 
the western rivers, such as the Platte River in 
Nebraska, and the Arkansas River in Kansas, 
also appear to furnish a sufficient amount of 
subterranean moisture to produce a good crop 
in connection with the rainfall, of which, how- 
ever, but little is expected in those localities 
during the summer months. Where there is 
little subterranean moisture, and where irriga- 
tion is not practicable, an endeavor should be 
made to secure localities for the growth of the 
sugar beet where un average summer precipita- 
tion of from two to four inches per month may 
be expected. The truth is, that the experience 
of more than ten years in California has shown 
that the climatic data regarded as of prime im- 
portance for beet culture in Europe cannot be 
considered rigorously applicable to this country. 
The successful growth of sugar beets in cer- 
tain arid regions of the United States, with 
and without irrigation, has introduced a new 
factor into the science of beet meteorology. 
While the arid area on which beets can be 
grown without irrigation is probably confined 
almost exclusively to the coast valleys of Cali- 
fornia, the successful commercial production 
of sugar beets in Utah and New Mexico has 
opened up an extensive field for the spread of 
the sugar industry over large tracts suited to 
irrigation in the western and southwestern sec- 
tions of the United States. It is now certain 
that Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, and 
Arizona may become great sugar-producing 
States. California has already set the pace of 
progress, and the other arid States will not be 
slow to follow. The northern parts of our east- 
ern and middle States have, on the other hand, 
at least an equal chance for the successful pro- 
duction of beet sugar with the fields of Ger- 
many and France. Once more we direct the 
attention of American farmers throughout the 
north and west to the fact that of all the home 
markets for our domestic agricultural products 
there is none so insistent or so expansive as that 
fur sugar. With a present annual consumption 
of 2,000,000 tons and with a certainty of rapid 
increase, the demand for sugar promises to be 
the salvation of American agriculture. 

The sugar beet does not require a particular 
kind of soil for its proper production. The im- 
portance of this fact will be at once apparent to 
the American agriculturist. For practical pur- 
poses soils may be described as clayey, sandy, 
loamy or alluvial; all of these soils will pro- 
duce beets. ‘he black prairie soils, also, have 
been made with proper cultivation to yield ex- 
cellent beet roots. As a rule, the soil least 
fitted for the production of the sugar beet is 
a stiff clay, which is tilled with difficulty, and 
becomes packed under the influence of hard 
rains and hot suns. Unpropitious also are vir- 
gin soils, or those especially rich in organic 
matters, or alkaline salts. Perhaps the best soil 
is a sandy loam; that is to say, one representing 
a happy equilibrium in respect of organic mat- 
ters, clay and sand. In general it may be said 
that any soil that will yield a good crop of In- 
dian corn, wheat, or potatoes will produce a 
good crop of sugar beets. The soil on which 
beets are grown, however, should be reasonably 
level, and, such being the case, should be well 
drained. Natural drainage on level soil being 
somewhat deficient, tiled drainage is recom- 
mended. Jt would be hard to grow sugar beets 
on level land without good drainage, especially 
in rainy seasons. As regards fertilization, it is 
fortunate that in most American soils there is 
still sufficient natural fertility to produce a good 
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crop of sugar beets; whereas in the soils of Eu- 
rope, where beets have been grown for years, 
the farmers must depend on fertilizers to insure 
aremunerative return. Two kinds of fertilizers 
are employed, namely, stall manure from the 
farm, and the artificial manures commonly 
known as commercial fertilizers. For general 
purposes stall manure is desirable; it should be 
applied in a well-rotted condition in the autumn 
before the ground is plowed, the quantity per 
acre depending, of course, on the fertility of the 
soil. Of commercial fertilizers three sorts are 
recommended, containing respectively nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash. Nitrogenous ma- 
nure should be applied with great caution to 
sugar beets; it tends to produce a very heavy 
growth of the root, and thus to diminish its 
content of sugar. Potash and phosphoric acid, 
on the other hand, may be applied with great 
freedom to beet fields; generally, however, they 
act much better in conjunction than they do 
separately. 

A word should be said about the varieties of 
sugar beets, all of which are, however, identical 
botanically with the common garden beet. The 
differences have arisen by virtue of special 
selection and intelligent culture, producing a 
pure strain of some valuable peculiarity. The 
accidental precious qualities have, by carefut 
selection, become fixed, and are associated with 
certain external properties which have come to 
be regarded as distinguishing characteristics. 
Of the many varieties of the sugar beet grown in 
Europe, we shall mention only three, premising 
that the certainty that the seed has been raised 
according to the most scientific methods is of 
greater importance to the beet cultivator than 
is the nominal variety. The sugar beet has at- 
tained to such a state of perfection as to make 
the least degree of laxity in its treatrment ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to its qualities. The so- 
called Vilmorin Improved, which is well-known 
to American beet growers, represents the out: 
come of thirty-five years of scientific and per- 
sistent selection. It unquestionably retains its 
sugar content better than any other variety. It 
is also said to resist better thantany other the 
unfavorable influences of certain characters of 
soils and of certain manures. From thousands 
of analyses it has been established that the 
percentage of sugar obtained from Vilmorin 
Improved is about sixteen. As regards weight, 
its average yield under favorable conditions is 
from twelve to sixteen tons per acre. Even 
more important for general cultivation is the root 
known as the Kleinwanzlebener, also familiar 
to our beet cultivators. It succeeds in soil of an 
alluvial nature and average richness and on 
level plateaus. Where the Vilmorin Improved 
yields from twelve to sixteen tons per acre the 
Kleinwanzlebener gives from fourteen to eigh- 
teen tons. It is usually inferior to the Vilmorin 
Improved in saccharine richness; nevertheless, 
from thirteen to fifteen per cent of sugar may 
be obtained from it in field culture. The Bra- 
bant sugar beet is altogether different in aspect 
from the two varieties just named. It is long, 
rising well above the level of the soil, and carry- 
ing a foliage vigorous in growth and upright in 
position. The Brabant sugar beet will yield 
easily twenty tons per acre, and may be made 
to contain twelve per cent in sugar. In order 
to indicate to those unfamiliar with the subject 
what these saccharine percentages mean, we 
should mention that a sample of Tahiti sugar 
cane contains at maturity eighteen per cent of 
sugar. 

The cost of growing an acre of beets depends 
on so many varying factors as to render it diffi- 
cult to give an estimate which would be reliable 
for every locality. If we assume, however, 
that land is worth $75 per acre, labor $1 per 
day, that the yield is fifteen tons per acre, and 
the distance to the factory not greater than three 
miles, the total maximum cost of the beets de- 
livered at the factory should be $59.50, whereas 
the value of the beet roots at $4.50 per ton 
would be $67.50. In this computation we have 
included the cost of the best culture, and of 
a considerable application of fertilizers. It is 
probable that the actual cost to American farm- 
ers for the first years of the beet industry would 
not exceed $45 or $50 per acre, and that, in many 
instances, it would fall below these figures. The 
price paid for the beets, of course, is dependent 
mainly on the selling price of sugar and the sac- 
charine richness of the beet. It is, in a word, 
reasonably certain that a net profit of from $8 
to $15 per acre :nay be expected from the proper 
culture of the sugar beet in localities so near a 
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factory as to make the cost of transportation 
low. 

We should mention, finally, that the quantity 
of seed required to plant an acre is about fifteen 
pounds; the approximate number of acres 
planted with beets in this country during the 
last season was thirty thousand, requiring four 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds of seed. 
Evidently, there is already an opportunity for 
the active operation of a large plantation de- 
voted exclusively to the production of beet seeds 
for domestic use. The commercial production 
of beet seeds of pure pedigree and high grade 
has not been hitherto practiced to any extent in 
the United States. During, however, the con- 
tinuance of the experiment station established 
at Schuyler, Nebraska, by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and placed under the 
direction of Professor Wiley, a system for the 
production of beet seeds of exceptionally high 
grade was inaugurated, embodying all the best 
features of the methods followed in Europe. It 
turned out that the beets produced at this sta- 
tion from the home-grown seed, not only had a 
higher percentage of sugar, but also afforded 
a higher yield per acre than did the beets grown 
from imported seeds. 

There is no doubt that the United States 
Government, in view of the facts here set forth, 
ought to undertake the production of sugar-beet 
seeds on a large scale, and furnish the seed to 
every farmer in the beet belt who will pledge 
himself to plantit. One million of acres planted 
with beets would yield, under intensive culture, 
a quantity of sugar sufficient, with the Louisiana 
product, for domestic consumption. Nowhere 
in the United States is there in sight a more 
promising prospect for agricultural development 
than in the production of the sugar beet, and 
the President in whose administration such a 
valuable addition to our farm staples shall be 
made will deserve well of his country. 
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THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of * Helen's Babies,” etc., ete. 

EVIDENTLY Congress is in for an all-summer session, 
The framing of a tariff bill is not hard work for mem- 
bers who like it, but when the items are considered 
separately and all the interested trades begin their 
complaints and demands, the confusion becomes so 
great that no one who has taken part in the work can 
wonder at the duration of it and the shapelessness of 
the final result. Whether raised or lowered, there has 
not been a new tariff enactment since the Civil War 
begun that did not bring down upon Congress a horde 
of men intent upon getting the better of all of their 
fellow-countrymen; and as the great majority of Con- 
gressmen know nothing of any business but their own, 
the blunders they inevitably commit are deplorable and 
exasperating. It appears, however, that the Representa- 
tives are to have a lot of spare time, in case they wish 
to inform their minds, for the Tariff Bill is now fn the 
Senate—a body which clings to any bill as tenaciously 
as a dog to a bone. 

We are indebted to the London ‘‘Times”’ for infor- 
mation that ‘‘a strong and bitter feeling exists in the 
United States against Canada,’’ and that Mr. Foster 
(recently appointed to take part in the fur seal contro- 
versy) is using the press to create an agitation. If this 
news had not come from London we never would have 
got it at all, for Canada is the last subject that an 
American is likely to hear mentioned in conversation 
and the newspaper press seldom alludes to it. If there 
is any bitterness of feeling toward the Dominion it is 
kept jealously secreted; the general sentiment is that 
Canada is a respectable and discontented neighbor who 
is too far north to ever amount to more than it already 
is, and that some day it will be prompted by its own 
self-respect to ‘“‘set up’’ in the national business for 
itself by cutting loose from Britannia’s apron strings 
and becoming a republic, with yearnings for annexa- 
tion to the Union. Some of its people are trying to get 
the better of ours in trade, but that is not specially a 
Canadian trait—it is human and general, es when it 
fails of successful application there is sure to be ill- 
tempered talk; probably some of this has been magni- 
fied by the ‘‘Times’s’’ American correspondent. The 
real truth is that the United States is Canada’s only 
neighbor and friend. 


Despite all the blundering which Congress and the 
newspaper press have done over the proposed Nicaragua 
Canal, the government is not vet willing to let the mat- 
ter drop. The Secretary of State has instructed our 
Minister to Nicaragua to take such steps as may be 
necessary to prevent the forfeiture of the concession. 
This should be gratifying to our national pride, for we 
can’t afford to do any more flunking in our attempts to 
do something great in or with foreign countries. E£n- 
tirely aside from the question as to who was to h' «ne 
for the failures, it is a fact that we as a peevie 
within the last two years demanded the r« 
belligerency or independence for Cuba, th. cu... aeveoun 
of the Nicaragua Canal, and the formation of an arbi- 
tration treaty with Great Britain—at least, we have 
compelled the world to believe so—and we have allowed 
all these schemes to come to naught. Unless we change 
our ways regarding our foreign interests, the world will 
be inclined to believe that we don’t know our own 
minds on such matters, that we go off at half-cock, or, 
at best, with a fizzle. 
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The University of the City of New York has just 
graduated about fifty members of its Women’s Law 
Class. Probably very few of the graduates will enter 
the courts to argue cases, but only 4 small part of the 
modern lawyer’s work is in the court-room. In some 
respects the oe women will appear to advantage 
beside many lawyers of the opposite sex, for they will 
not make themselves unfit for business at times by get- 
ting drunk, nor are they likely to squander clients’ 
moneys at gambling, speculation, or in bad company, 
nor will they neglect clients’ interests by venturing 
into politics and running for office. Women who re- 
quire legal advice—and the number of these has become 
great—may visit a woman lawyer's office with entire 
certainty that no attempt at flirtation will be made. It 
will thus be seen that the women lawyers have more 
than a fighting chance of getting into practice. 


It appears that should the United States annex the 
Sandwich Islands it will acquire with the property a 
quarre! with Japan. That power is said to be sending 
two warships instead of one to give ‘‘moral support’’ to 
its representative in his quarrel with the Hawaiian 
Government over the exclusion of a number of Japan- 
ese emigrants, and the Japanese newspaper press de- 
mands that a firm attitude be maintained toward the 
United States as well as toward the island authorities. 
The Japanese already in the Sandwich Islands are 
believed to be there for political purposes; they are 
said to work but little, to have plenty of money, and 
to be of the more intelligent classes. If they are as 
smooth-tongued and persuasive as Orientals in general 
they may be depended upon to win over many natives 
to their purposes, whatever these may be. Of course, 
we also can send an additional war vessel there, but we 
would stili be at a disadvantage, for although the 
Hawaiian Government has asked that we accept the 
islands it has not yet been formally ascertained and 
declared that we want them, and at present our Con- 
gress is disinclined to consider any subject but the 
tariff 


To return a moment to the possibility of armed 
conflict over Hawaii: Japan has a fine lot of battleships, 
for most of China’s navy has been added to her own; 
our only battleship on the Pacific Coast, the ‘‘Oregon,”’ 
has just been badly injured by going ashore. 


Wisconsin bravely and sensibly declines to be bullied 
by a lot of bigots into recalling the statue of Pere Mar- 
quette, whi th she placed in the Hall of Statuary of the 
Capitol at Washington. The time may come when a 
man’s creed is to be a helpor hinderance to the recogni- 
tion of well earned honor, but the lead in such dirty 
business should not be taken in the first land that pro- 
claimed liberty of conscience in matters of religion. 


Bimetallists throughout the United States ought to 
be satisfied with the international commissioners ap- 
pointed by the President, for the appointees are men of 
prominence and sincerity. Ex-Vice-President Steven- 
son knows of everything said on the subject in the Senate 
in the last four years, so does Senator Wolcott, and the 
Senate has been the focus of all the people's talk about 
silver and a double standard. General Paine is most 
widely known as a yachting man who beat three suc- 
cessive British aspirants to the America’s Cup; but this 
will be a help rather than a hinderance when the com- 
missioners go to Europe, for all nations on the Conti- 
nent admire any one who has in any way got the better 
of the English. 


It is difficult, however, to see how or where the com- 
missioners are to do any work, No European govern 
ment is yearning for bimetallism: most of them have 
surplus silver with which they can do nothing; there is 
no demand for itamong their own people, and the silver 
standard countries are making no bids for it. We can't 
ask Great Britain, as a favor, to begin another talk 
about silver, for she has already done it once out of 
mere courtesy; her financial magnates are opposed to 
change, and over there the business men, not the states- 
men, have the deciding voice in such matters. France 
and Germany are in a similar condition, and Austria 
and Russia have adopted the gold standard too recently 
to be willing to discuss the subject anew, Spain, Portu- 
gal and Greece are poor enough to agree to anything 
that would give them more currency of any kind, but 
they have nothing with which to buy silver. There’sa 
time for everything, but silver’s time, abroad, is not now. 


It is quite provoking that the iron mills which have 
armor-making plants should have failed to make bids 
on the armor required for the three battleships that are 
under construction, and it was startlingly breezy for 
Senator Chandler to offer a bill authorizing the govern- 
ment to seize the armor-plate works and make its own 
armor, paying the owners for the use of the machinery. 
If this bill is treated as anything but a bit of “bluff,"* its 
course through Congress will bear close watching; for 
if it becomes a law there will be no certainty as to con- 
tinued possession of any other private property which 
the government may desire to use. Promise of pay- 
ment sounds well, but experience has taught that gov- 
ernments, When not bound by written contracts, are as 
slow and doubtful pay as individuals, and our own 
government is no exception to the rule, as many old, 
just, yet still unpaid claims testify. 


Most of the bicycle designs for 1897 are now on the 
market, and they have given great relief to thousands 
of riders by showing that it is not going to be necessary 
to buy a new wheel to be in the fashion. As designers 
seem to be at their wits’-end for important changes, 
they might set themselves at the task of developing 
something new and good from the prevailing shapes of 
saddles; these are the causes of more complaint than all 
other bicycle parts combined. 

The newest thing in evidence in a criminal case isa 
surgical operation to prove that the accused is morally 
irresponsible for his deeds. An Ohio man having com- 
mitted forgery on a check for seventy-five thousand 
dollars, his attorney pleaded in defense that the accused 
had been made insane by a fracture of the skull. By 
consent of the court and himself the forger was taken 
to a hospital in Cleveland, a portion of the skull show- 
ing a depression was removed, and beneath it was 
found a callous growth which had pressed into the 
brain to the depth of halfan inch. The report of the 
ease is silent as to the portion of the brain affected, 
although this would seem the most important fact to be 
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made public. If the courts are going to admit, after 
the manner of the phrenologists, that any convolution of 
the brain has its special mental function, there ought to 
be a skull expert in every court-room; better still, they 
should be within easy call of every bank and other 
business house, to examine heads of all persons prelimi- 
nary to the making of business engagements. 

Kansas, the enterprising State which is good for at 
least one sensation a week, has just announced through 
a professor of her State university, that the colored man 
can be made white by a proper application of electricity. 
The statement will cause much hopeful excitement 
among some thousands of estimable people who are 
handicapped in the race for business and social promi- 
nence only by their color, but the whitening process 
would not make any appreciable difference in the race 
at large. Could all the sable inhabitants of the ‘‘black 
belt’ of Alabama be bleached in a day their Caucasian 
neighbors would not change the customary estimate of 
any of them. 


A plan that promises far more for the future of the 
Southern blacks is reported from Calhoun, Ga., where 
about twenty colored men have purchased a thousand- 
acre plantation and divided it into fifty-acre farms, of 
which each purchaser is to till one. There are many 
industrious and thrifty colored farmers in the South, 
but they are so scattered that they can be of no service 
to one another nor can they present to the more careless 
members of their race the object-lesson of a prosperous 
colored community. The twenty alluded to had saved 
enough money to make a large advance payment on 
their ground, which of itself is a highly encouraging 
sign. 

Ohio is rejoicing in the discovery of a new cave 
which is believed to be connected with some already 
known, near Put-in-Bay, on Lake Erie; the new and 
the old combined are said to have a greater area than 
Kentucky’s Mammoth Cave, which has long been re- 
garded as one of the wonders of the natural world. As 
usual when a new and great cave is discovered the 
question arises ‘‘What will they do with it?’ In some 
countries caves are utilized as wine cellars—a purpose 
for which their uniform temperature admirably fits 
them; but most Ohio wine, judged by its taste, is 
habitually sent to market before it has had time to 
‘age’ in a cellar of any kind. Other countries have 
utilized caves as cemeteries and prisons, and a few 
years ago the theory was advanced that certain caves 
would be perfect sanitariums for invalids who need to 
be guarded against the changes and rigors of wintry 
weather. The trouble about utilizing them is due to 
their never being discovered where they are most 
needed; if a great hollow like the Ohio cave could be 
found near a large city it would be worth millions as a 
storage warehouse, a dumping-place for refuse, or even 
as a compulsory house of detention for tramps; could 
these gentry be confined for a time where there is noth- 
ing to see or to talk about they would give the city a 
wide berth thereafter. 

A bill is before Congress to restore our merchant 
marine by granting a tariff rebate of ten per cent on 
foreign goods brought over in American vessels. A law 
to this effect would probably please the owners of the 
few ocean steamships and scores of sailing vessels owned 
by Americans, but how long does any one suppose the 
nations from whom we purchase would stand such 
treatment? A retaliatory tax upon all American prod- 
ucts exported in American vessels would be one inevi- 
table result, and such a tax would have the effect of 
spoiling foreign markets for many of our products and 
it would greatly benefit the whe .‘-growers of South 
America and rejoice the cotton countries other than our 
own Southern States. Even could retaliation be pre- 
vented there are some papers known as treaties for 
which foreign powers would demand respect. Tortu- 
nately, however, for the stability of trade and prices, 
the bill is not likely to pass; could it become a law 
there would still be some preventives of our becoming 
a great maritime power; some of these have recently 
been explained in these columns, and in addition to 
them is the fact that if our shipbuilders can make 
steamers as cheaply as foreigners they are keeping 
quiet about it. It is certain that some nations without 
great shipyards are ordering new steamers, but none of 
the orders comes here. 

The Navy Department is naming the new torpedo- 
boats after naval ofticers who distinguished themselves 
by great bravery in action. As there never are any cow- 
ards in the service, there is an immense ‘‘waiting list”’ of 
names, with which the boats cannot catch up until we 
build more freely than we have yet begun to do. As 
some torpedo-boats are so small that there is hesitation 
about giving them the names of heroes who rose to the 
rank of admiral, we beg to suggest that the navy would be 
delighted to see one bear the name of the gallant fellow 
who fought the ‘“‘Congress’’ against the Confederate 
ironclad ‘‘Merrimac.’’ The battle was necessarily a 
losing one from the first, and the commander of the 
“Congress” lost his own life while fighting. His father, 
a naval officer on duty in the Department's offices in 
Washington, was eager for information of the battle; 
when told that the “‘Congress” had struck her flag his 
only comment was, ‘“‘Then Joe’s dead.” The galiant 
officer’s name was Smith—a name which might be con- 
fusing if appearing with nothing in front of it—but ‘‘Joe 
Smith’ would explain itself to every one in the navy 
and to millions of other Americans. 

While the rage against ‘‘department”’ stores is run- 
ning its course in the West oe elsewhere, it would be 
interesting to learn where the complainants’ own fami- 
lies do their buying. It is quite natural that a city 
grocer should object to a big general dealer undersell- 
ing him on teas, coffees and canned goods, but does the 
grocer therefore urge his wife against buying crockery, 
stockings, cooking utensils, etc., at small shops, al- 
though they all can be purchased much cheaper at a 
department store? Perhaps; yet his neighbors would 
be reluctant to take his word for it, and still more so to 
believe that the grocer’s wife would pay attention to 
any orders that would compel her to pay more than the 
lowest market price for any needed article. Not all the 
reasoning in the world can prevent purchasers going 
where they can buy cheapest. no matter how much the 
said purchasers wish to charge for whatever they them- 
selves have to sell. 
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PRINCE GUY DE LUSIGNAN, who, from all I can 
gather, seems to be the presumptive heir to an extinct 
title, has recently gratified Captain Horton of the 


National Guard with a decoration. I am quite sure it 
is deserved, and 1 am equally sure it is very becoming. 
But the value of such articles has always been to me 
obscure, particularly as with few exceptions they are 
all for sale. Any one who cares to pay a trifle’ may 
become Knight of the Order of Christ of Portugal—one 
of the oldest orders in Europe—and wear a pretty little 
ribbon in his coat. There is also for sale the Tunisian 
order of Nicham Iftikar, the Turkish order of the Med- 
jidie, the different decorations of Italy and of Spain. 
Any and all of these any one may have that wishes, 
and at dinners and receptions can appear resplendent 
as a Marshal of France. And yet again it may seem 
more sensible not to. At that little reunion of the 
representatives of the different powers which occurred 
just after the Franco-Prussian war, the legates were 
gorgeous with stars and crosses—all of them, in fact, 
except Mr. Washburne, the Minister from the United 
States, who came absolutely unadorned. 

“Dear me,”’ said Bismarck. ‘‘He is the most dis- 
tinguished man present.”’ 

There are, of course, orders that mere coin will 
hardly buy. Among them is the Legion of Honor. 
Given by the first Napoleon on a field of battle it was 
worth having. Nowadays it is a decoration and noth- 
ing more—except that it entitles the holder to a file of 
soldiers at his funeral, an honor to which, when he re- 
ceives it, he must be more or less indifferent. But it is 
common enough. Aurélien Scholl used to say that to 
a Frenchman it was like death. it was unavoidable. 
Apropos to which there is a story current. During the 
Second Empire a review was held. The pick of the 
army was to defile before the Emperor inl his guests. 
It was a great occasion. Accouterments shone like 
gold and uniforms were dazzling in brilliance. Among 
the latter the guard of the Emperor outdazzled the rest, 
they wore coats that a flamingo would have envied and 
helmets that defied the sun—all, indeed, except a cor- 
poral, who, whether through haste or excitement his- 
tory has never known, appeared in his undress cap. It 
was the sergeant who first noticed it, but already the 
regiment had begun to defile. ‘I say,’’ he muttered, 
‘‘what do you mean by wearing that cap? I'll report 
you.’ The corporal flushed, but said, nothing. The 
sergeant hastened to his superior. ‘‘Lieutenant,’’ he 
said, ‘‘Corporal Chose is here ina cap.’’? ‘‘The dickens 
you say! Give him ten days’ arrest.’’ And with that 
the lieutenant clattered off to the captain. ‘‘Captain,”’ 
he cried, ‘‘Corporal Chose is here ina cap!” ‘In a cap! 
Thundering guns! Reduce him to the ranks.’’ And 
the captain galloped up to the colonel. ‘‘Colonel,’’ he 


bawled, ‘‘Corporal Chose is here in a cap!’’ ‘‘Torpe- 
does and dynamite! In a cap? Have him drummed 
out of the army.’ And the colonel dashed over to 


where the marshal was. ‘‘Excellency,’’ he gnashed, 
‘there is a corporal back there ina cap!’ ‘Ina cap! 
Very good. Have him shot.” And the marshal 
wheeled to the glittering tribune where the Emperor 
was. ‘‘Sire,”’ he began, “‘there is a corporal—’’ But 
the Emperor, occupied with affairs of State and con- 
cluding, as was natural, that some one had distinguished 
himself, cut the marshal short: 
‘Decorate him,’’ he murmured, and turned away. 


Apropos to things transatlantic I have received the 
random notes of a romance with a decapitation for 
climax which might be property entitled ‘‘The Ven- 
geance of a Publisher.’’ A few years ago. on a wall 
of the Salon, a picture was hung which all Paris viewed 
and admired. It represented a shop filled with books 
and their makers—the shop of Lemerre and a congrega- 
tion of his pet authors. There was Leconte de Lisle, 
Sully Prudhomme, Francois Coppée, Paul Bourget—in 
short, all the great Parnassians. This picture Lemerre 
purchased and put in a dining-room of his where each 
Sunday celebrities in art and letters were wont to 
gather. Now it came to pass that Bourget, dissatisfied, 
as authors will get, with the size of checks and the 
statement of sales, brought suit against Lemerre for an 
accounting. To-day the picture still hangs in that 
dining-room, but with Bourget’s head guillotined, 
scratched out, effaced from the canvas, eliminated for- 
ever from among the elect, torn from it ragefully by 
Lemerre, who displays that picture with the air and the 
look of a tiger that has fed. 


Every dogcart has its day. The F.C.D.C. died of 
croup and now the Patriarchs are gathered to their 
fathers. Weare to have no more of those balls which, 
a trifle antiquated and last century, were yet charming 
and ornate, suggestive of Almacks’ and of the belles 
and beaux of long ago. For precisely as through the 
change of things and the transformation of social con- 
ditions the glamour of Almacks’ glory subsided, so the 
series of functions known as the Patriarchs was destined 
to disintegrate. Founded at an epoch when local society 
was practically one large family—a family, parenthetic- 
ally, less diverse, far more united, simpler in every way 
than it has since become—it had, not as offshoot nor yet 
as rival, but for the convenience of the thing, a species 
of kindergarten for the younger element, the F.C.D.C.— 
the Family Circle Dancing Class mentioned above. 
Then it so fell about that as the pretty little girls and 
handsome boys grew up to the strains of Landers’ band 
into Matriarchs and Patriarchs themselves, there came 
none to replace them—none, at least, of their stamp and 

uality—and the entertainments ceased. That, now, 
the more spacious assemblies should cease also follows 
in the natural order. Of the men and women by whom 
they were frequented some are departing, others are 
already gone. Old New York has gone with them. 
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Life here has become too complex and conglomerate 
for the subscription balls of simpler and perhaps politer 
years. 


President Jordan, of the Stanford University, and 
Mr. George H. Maxwell, editor of the ‘‘National Advo- 
cate,”’ have in that periodical a good deal to say, and a 
great deal that is important, on the subject of those 
problems which the tariff is impotent to solve. We 
are all after prosperity, and yet the majority of us 
forget to remember that prosperity is a condition which 
no mere policy of trade or finance can produce. [f the 
promises of the present Administration are realized, 
manufacture and commerce generally will have another 
boom, but one which, inevitably, will be succeeded by 
another slump, unless indeed, for there is an unless, 
from the nation of shopkeepers which we are fast be- 
coming we do not convolute into farmers once more— 
unless all political parties unite in an effort to win 
population from the cities to the country and root it to 
the soil. There and there alone is the one cure for evils, 
from which we have escaped it is true, but by the scruff 
. yet from which, barring some movement 
utopian to suppose we wilk not 
have to contend again. Prosperity, to be durable and 
to be general, must have for its backbone not polities 
It is a country of rural homes we should 
sesides, as Joaquin 


of our neck 
of this character, it Is 


but products. 
have, not a country of large cities. 
Mill I uny years apo, 

[were better to be content and clever 

In tending of cattle and tossing of clover, 

In the grazing of cattle and the growing of grain, 


Than a strony man striving for fame or gain. 

It is not, however, our poets from whom salvation 
may be expected, but from our lawmakers, The solu- 
tion of th yreat question of transforming Western 
d ris into prosperous farms, and of raising into inde 
pendent producers the multitudes that now, as wage 
earner are living from hand to mouth, lies with 
then A bill) providing for the creation of a Na 
tional Irrigation and Publie Land Commission has 
been introduced in) Congre and should be passed at 
once, Vor that bill prosperity. It means the 
elimination of a proletariat which sooner or later will 
otherwi eliminat ul It gneans the conversion. of 
a lat aridity into. field of plentiful wheat, For 
land there is and to ire Phere is no monopoly in it 
yt Phere are one hundred million acres owned by the 

ernment that could be irrigated and reclaimed, that 

id reward with f land clothing the labor of those 

er her ba 1 not ork Phe nation holds it 

! It shoulda iin ! Vhie yn ple have the labor 
| verpment hh the land Both are idle, Let 
{ mou! ndin the construction of irrigation works 
ind the creation of rural homes construct and create 

if wads against futus lisorder and national discon 
tent The tari? is all ver vell But even at best it 
on'’t house the h le his bill won't either. But 
it will be tl nterit ‘ eon the jution of the most 
important probl m whieh tl country has t ive, 

Mr. Joseph Bail M.C. from Texa a gentleman 
wi nd would like to ki better, Recently he ae 
clined an invitation to dine at the White House on the 

round that acceptance ould necessitate the purcha 
of a dt uit—a costume for which he declared he lad 
no necd In allusion to the episode one of the Texan 
lelegates remarked that in a district of which the popu 
lation consisted of cattle and aborigines the utility of 
evening-re was slight He expressed himself with 
more force and flavor than that. but the idea and its 
pertinence remains Phe utility of a dress-suit in such 
circumstances is slight, and what is more the utility of 
dre suits in any circumstances has always been a 
problem to om To begin with, throughout the civil 


at most, but four tailors that know 
a consequence and 
uncomfortable, 


ized world there are 
how to make them properly, and a 
as a rule, the majority exhibited are 


unbecoming and unsightly to a degree. Tabooed in 
court cireles, they have never been admitted to the 
realms of art. There are, lam aware, men who like to 
be photographed in them; but as they are usually very 


young and seldom do it twice, the fact in nowlse im 


pairs the point of which the conveyance is sought; to 
wit, that it is high time the dress-suit were cast out 
into the limbo of froggwed coats, tight breeches, chokers 
and the other articles of apparel which the mind of 
man devised for his own affliction, in an effort, pre 
sumably, to make himself a litthe uglier and a little 
more distressed than Nature originally intended, 


The world in which we live continues to be continu- 
ously surprising. Recent advices from the New Heb- 
rides give details of a cannibal feast on the lovely 
island of Aoba. For reportorial purposes I will confess 
that I should like to have assisted at it—as guest, how- 
ever, not as piéce de resistance, IL don’t mind confess- 
ing either that there are several people whom I would 
like to see boned, larded and eaten up. But I must con- 
fess, too, that I had believed that cannibalism, in the 
Pacific at least, existed nowadays, if at all, only in the 
imagination of men of letters. It is only a few years 
avo that | had the honor of conversing with a little 
princess from Bora-Bora—an island in which, as every 
one knows, cannibalism used to be rampant. She told 
me that the practice there was entirely extinct, yet in 
the telling she gave me glimpses of teeth so long and so 
sharp that the spectacle of them unnerved me not a 
little. In reply to an inquiry of mine she added that 
once in her childhood she had had a bite of human flesh 
and that it tasted not unlike banana. I have not a 
doubt of it. In the old romance of Richard Coeur de 
Lion the latter is represented as longing for a piece of 
sucking pig, but that not being procurable, a slice of a 
Saracen was provided and pronounced by him to be 
much nicer. St. Jerome gives his personal testimony 
to the fact that the Scots, though they had plenty of 
cattle and sheep at their disposal, preferred the ham of 
the herdsman to anything else. A more modern in- 
stance is that of Cameron of Locheil, who, in a struggle 
with an English trooper, bit a morsel from his throat 
and afterward used to say it was sweeter than candy. 





But then it does 


Orientalists are in a state of joy. ] 
Near 


not take much to make an Orientalist joyful. 
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Jerusalem a stone has been unearthed, covered .with 
hieroglyphics, which no one can decipher, but which, 
nonetheless, have been recognized as belonging to the 
eriod assigned to King David. In matters of this sort, 
oarenee, it is just as well not to be precipitate. A lit- 
tle while ago, last year or the year before, while Palmer, 
the philologist, was at work on a translation of the 
Koran, he received from a business house a letter writ- 
ten in Persian which he was requested to put into En- 
glish. It was an order for goods from Ispahan. Palmer 
ratiled it off and returned it in no time. The firm that 
had addressed him then sent him their thanks, a check 
as well, and stated that the letter in question had been 
previously submitted to a professor emeritus, who had 
declared it to be the copy of an inscription graven on 
the tomb of a king of the three hundred and forty-sixth 
dynasty. Perhaps the hieroglyphics on the Jerusalem 
stone will prove to be as valuable. 

Whistler's recent reappearance in an English court, 
while diverting as are his public representations ever, 
seems to have lacked that felicity of repartee and cheer- 
ful ease in insult which he displayed in his great case 
against Ruskin and in the still greater case of his credi- 
tors against him. In the latter he was at his best, and 
Whistler at his best is an unalloyed delight. On one 
now famous occasion, when he had happened to venti- 
late something prodigious in the way of paradox, Oscar 
Wilde, who was present, sighed enviously. ‘I wish I 
had said that,’’ he murmured. Whistler looked at him 
indulgently, consolingly even. ‘‘There, Oscar,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘never mind, you will.”’ But it was his atti- 
tude to his creditors that was bewitching. How much 
he owed them he did not know himself and certainly 
did not care. In technical language they first county- 
courted him and then endeavored to effect some com- 
promise which should be more or less satisfactory all 
around. But to their compromise Whistler would not 
listen, They suggested another. Whistler had become 
stone deaf. Then they suggested a third. Whistler 
seemed to have lost the power of speech. “‘But, sir,” 
protested one of them, ‘‘this is not right. We are try- 
ing to get you out of your difficulties and you won't 
even lend a hand.’’ “My difficulties,’ said Whistler, in 
veautiful amazement—‘‘my difficulties. did I understand 
you to say? Why, gentlemen, these are not my difficul- 
ties, they are yours.” 


“Each mortal,’ said Longfellow, ‘has his Carea- 
the ideal place which he longs to visit and 
never does. My Carcasonne is Topeka, or rather the 
Topeka Legislature. IL should like to view the halls in 
which it was recently proposed to codify the Ten Com- 
mandments and where now a tax on inordinate wealth 
is in process of consideration. I can fancy that the 
atmosphere there must be curiously raretied, exhilarat- 
ing and very heady. For in the first place what is in- 
ordinate wealth? [ remember a man at Monte Carlo 
who was regarded as inordinately wealthy because he 
happened to have twenty frances. Every one else about 
the tables was, to be classic, dead broke. And I re- 
member, too, a man in this city handing in to the pay- 
ing teller of a bank a check for one and a half million 
dollars and asking for the cash. Said the teller: “That's 
a large amount of money.”’ Said the man: “It may be 
to you, it is not to me.’’ Inordinacy being purely rela- 
tive, a man whoo possesses any property whatever may be 
regarded as inordinately rich by those who possess none, 
But the point is elsewhere. An attempt to limit ac- 
cumulation is a denial of the right of private owner- 
ship, and that is socialism pure and simple. Now 
socialism certainty has its beauties, but I never heard 
those beauties better expounded than by a local wit. 
Socialism,’ he said, “is this: I drink and you pay.” 

jut,’ a listener objected, “supposing lam a socialist.”’ 
“Then the barkeeper pays.” ‘‘But suppose he is a social- 
ist.’ “Then there is a row.” 


sonhe 


In ‘‘Lord Vyet and Other Poems’? Mr. Arthur Ben- 
son describes himself as unable to sinz like a nightin- 
gale, like a thrush, like a skylark, but he says, ‘I can 
sing as sings the patient bee’’—a declaration which it 
would be cheap wit to call humdrum. I wish, though, 
he had said bumble-bee instead of patient bee, not alone 
because of the alliteration but for the verity of verse. 
A patient bee is a lusus natura. Besides, it is an im- 
patient bee to which he should compare himself. Just 
listen to what he says to Keats: 

“Laughing thou said’st, "Twere hell for thee to fail 

In thy vast purpose, in thy brave design 
Ere thy young cheek, with passion’s venomed 


wine 
Flushed and grew pale, ah me! flushed and grew 
pale! 


Where is thy music now? In hearts that pine 
O'erburdene l, for the clamorous world too frail. 
Yet love the charmed dusk, the nightingale, 

Not for her sweet sake only, but for thine. 

Thy name is writ in water, ay, ‘tis writ 
As when the moon, a chill and friendless thing, 
Passes and writes her will upon the tide, 

And piles the ocean in a moving ring: 

And every stagnant bay is brimmed with it. 
Each mast-fringed port, each estuary wide.” 





There is a sonnet that has in it the busy bee's real sting. 
But all the same when Keats’ name is writ in water, 
water will have turned to stone. 


Cosas Espagnas. The good Bishop of Zamorra went 
recently in his coach and four—four mules, be it said— 
to hold a confirmation at Corrales. When the children 
of the diocese had been blessed, the mules—contirmed 
already in stubbornness and original sin—refused to 
start and backed the good bishop’s carriage with the 
good bishop inside against the churchyard gate. 
Thereat the good bishop's coachman did what he should 
not have done. He swore, and not lowly and meekly 
either. He bellowed a string of those splendid curses 
of which the Spanish tongue is the unique and unrivaled 
possessor. He bawled them vociferously, rhythmically, 
a torrent of prodigious and resonant oaths. Though the 
mules did not start, the mayor of Corrales did. He had 
just taken leave of the good bishop. He was standing 
even at the carriage door, under the episcopal shadow, 
as it were, when the cascade of that profanity poured 
its deluge upon him. Now in Spain the mayor, like the 
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judge, carries the court with him wherever he goes. 
He fined the blasphemer on the spot, ordered him off to 
jail, mounted the box, and drove the good bishop to the 
good bishop’s home. Since then the episode has been 
known by a title which may be freely translated into 
the Blue Blazes Confirmation of Corrales. 

Mr. Zangwill is the most recent of successful writers. 
He is so recent that he is uncatalogued in the 1895 edi- 
tion of the Century Cyclopedia of Names. But though 
uncatalogued there he is far more famous, much better 
known, than nine-tenths of the ladies and gentlemen 
who have found their tomb therein. I recall, with that 
pleasure which Owen Meredith has declared is born of 
pain, reading his ‘‘Rose of the Ghetto,” and thinking, 
enviously and surreptitiously, here is a trifle from a 
masterhand, a dozen pages which not alone deserve to 
live but which will. And they have. Through some 
wizardry of his own, the spell of which is potent in me 
still, he enabled me, as has no one else, to enter into 
what was a terra incognita, an unknown land, which I 
had lacked the time, lacked too the talent to explore. 
In the circumstances it is a pleasure to learn that a 
story of his is to be published in this WEEKLY, the first 
installment of which appears in this number. I am not 
permitted to tell what it is about, but I may predict 
that it will prove a treat—literary, artistic, and al- 
together original, altogether delightful, one not to be 
found anywhere else. It will run through four num- 
bers, and each succeeding four numbers will provide a 
complete novel from an expert hand. 


The case of Alonzo J. Whiteman, at one time State 
Senator of Minnesota, charged. with swindling the 
Columbia Bank of this city, while remarkable is not 
unprecedented, Ten witnesses testified that on the day 
on which the swindle occurred Whiteman was in Dans- 
ville—four hundred miles distant. Five witnesses 
swore that he was in New York. The mistake in iden- 
tity being then shown, Whiteman was acquitted. A 
number of years ago a case not similar but cognate was 
reported, A man was tried for murder. The evidence 
against him, while purely circumstantial, was other- 
wise complete. The motive, the instrument, the oppor- 
tunity, all were shown. It was proved that he had a 
grudge against the victim, that he had threatened his 
life, that the hatchet with which the murder was com- 
mitted belonged to the accused, and that at the time he 
was in the neighborhood. In short, it was a plain case. 
Nevertheless, to the astonishment of every one the jury 
brought in a verdict of acquittal. They had remained 
out eighteen hours. On the first ballot there were 
eleven for conviction, one for acquittal. That one juror 
talked over the others. He admitted the validity of all 
that had been shown but denied that it made a case. 
He maintained stoutly, stubbornly and at last victori- 
ously that no one should be condemned on evidence 
purely circumstantial. Years after when that juror 
was dying he confessed that the murderer was himself. 


I note with pleasure the formation in this city of the 
Philafrican Liberators’ League, the object of which is 
to oppose by peaceful means the slavery and slave-trade 
of Africa. The number of slaves there is estimated at 
fifty million. Their condition and treatment by their 
owners Burton condensed in a phrase—‘'We are the 
flesh, they are the knife.’ Said Livingstone: ‘‘May 
Heaven's rich blessing come down on every one 
American, English or Turk—who will help to heal this 
sore of the world.’’ It is with that object that the 
League has been formed. The plan is as follows: 1. To 
acquire fertile lands, by cession from European govern- 
ments and by purchase from native chiefs, excluding 
from the acquired territory all evil influences, 2. The 
settlement, in towns, of freed slaves and free natives, 
and their education in unsectarian Christianity. Asa 
town becomes confirmed in civilized and Christian 
ways, the freed slaves can be safely adopted in larger 
and larger numbers. 38. The great divisions of town 
life will be agricultural, industrial, educational and 
medical, each in charge of a competent and devoted 
expert. This plan, approved by the African depart- 
ments of the European Colonial Governments, has the 
indorsement of the foremost philanthropists. It may be 
added that Mr. Heli Chatelain, an explorer familiar 
with the country, will found the first of these towns. 
Meanwhile contributions are invited. The address ‘of 
the League is the United Charities Building, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, where further in- 
formation may be obtained. 


Nature-study, or seeing familiar things in a new 
light. is a valuable factor in education. How many 
people can explain, so that a child can understand, why 
water puts out fire, why some young squash plants 
bring their shells out of the ground on their backs and 
others do not; or show the difference between a leaf- 
bud and a fruit-bud of the apple; or tell from whence 
all the house-flies come? The world is full of such com- 
mon things, about which people do not inquire. Yet 
such subjects can be made very interesting to children, 
and they can be taken up in the schools, not as an added 
recitation, but as a rest exercise once or twice each 
week to relieve the monotony of the schoolroom and 
later be made the theme for a language exercise. Here 
are two important faculties that may be brought into 
exercise—accurate observation and the power of ex- 
pressing definitely what is seen. The College of Agri- 
culture of Cornell University las, under the Nixon or 
Agricultural Extension bill, undertaken to assist, free 
of expense, all teachers who wish to introduce this 
work into their schools. 

The March of the Amazons, legislated out of the 
“Black Crook’ into the liveliness of Colorado life, is 
chromatic in suggestiveness and may be highly utili- 
tarian as well. It has long been suspected that were 
military duty made obligatory on women the abolition 
of war and the establishment of permanent and uni- 
versal peace would be within beck and call. And so it 
would, on condition, however, that the front ranks 
were ever filled with pretty girls. There would be no 
fighting them except with battalions of blind men. All 
others would succumb at once. Troopers would be 
transformed into lovers, the militia into swains. There 
would be broken hearts galore, blood on the moon in 
buckets, but, barring such rivalries as might ensue, 
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there would be more need of the clergy than of sur- 
geons. And what is still more manifest, did war on such 
conditions continue, the nation with the prettiest girls 
for soldiery would capture the earth, conquer the 
world, own all creation, beat the Dutch and the Cubans 
too. But the point is elsewhere. Colorado is making 
itself a splendid place for the New Woman. Already 
she may vote there, serve on the jury besides, but now 
that she is to be permitted to fight, wear trousers and 
carry arms, her ideal is realized, a new era has dawned, 
or rather an earlier one has returned, that of the young 
days of old Greece, in which women founded nations, 
had gods for opponents and poets for slaves. 
- — oO aaa 
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EAT NOT THY HEART 


“Eat not thy heart.” —Pythagoras 





BY 
JULIEN GORDON 


Author of “A Diplomat’s Diary,’ “A Successful Man,” 
“Vampires,” etc., ete. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

THEY strolled across the gardens, heedless, merry. 
They settled on the terrace., From Mrs. Bush's false 
ambitions which found expression in the monkey tricks 
of futile imitation, they fell to discussing the various 
elements which compose the elective association called 
society. 

“T like iny own dear, dull, insipid set the best,’’ Ar- 
den was saying, decapitating poppyheads as she talked, 
with probing parasol. ‘‘We know each other’s grip 
masonic, we understand each other. I can chaff my 
intimates, rebuke and snub them. They return the 
compliment in kind, and generously. No evil is in- 
tended, no offense taken. We abuse each other roundly, 
then kiss and come to tea. All is clear, I have had my 
vision of Bohemia, and have taken a flier now and again 
jnto that realm, and oh! how gladly have I crept back 
to our Philistine ranks, all torn up, bitten, and ashamed! 
When I walk out and am tired, I don’t care to rest ona 
wasp’s nest. Of the inhabitants of Bohemia, only the 
real ones are interesting. Most of them are half-and- 
halfs, and these are intolerable. A mangué man or 
woman of the world is deplorable, but a manqué Bo- 
hemian is far worse. He lacks sincerity. Oh, I’ve had 
the craze for sad-eyed female poets and for geniuses of 
the tattered coat. We have all been there. It’s pict- 
uresque. But the fact is they’re just like ourselves, 
without our amiability and with a million times more 
conceit. And one never can say the right word to 
their self-worship; they are never satisfied. The nicer 
we are to them the more they blackguard us. They 
are always ‘disappointed’ in our entertainments, sur- 
prised to find our gowns unbecoming, our houses stuffy, 
our manners abominable. They sigh. They had looked 
for better things. The sad-eyed poet is touchy. She 
asks if our women friends intended to slight her, our 
men to be over-familiar. Every topic bristles with 
dangers, every word must be weldhed, A la fin such 
commerce is... irksome.”’ 

‘The people who provide the music for others to 
dance by are always blackguarded,”’ said Mr. Isham, 
“Their energy is considered frivolous. Even Horace 
has his little fling at the entertainers. They amuse 
Mecenas too splendidly, he thinks. To me they seem 
unselfish.” . 

“T never tried any other set but our own,” said a 
young married lady who had driven some miles fora 
call, ‘because it would bore my husband.’’ She began 
to give her opinions of life in general and of husbands 
in particular. Her own hated serious people, only liked 
sporting men and larky women. So she humored him. 
She never denied him anything ... anything within 
reason, and the society which pleased him. That was 
the only way to keep a man. 

“I think the only way to keep a man quiet,’’ she was 
saying, ‘‘is never to deny him any physical pleasure.”’ 

“Eh? What?’ said Mr. Isham, staring, with his 
hand at his ear. 

“T put down my opera box and footman last winter 
—such hard times, you know—that Blunt might have 
his hunters. He must have his exercise. Men must be 
exercised and amused or they get drinking and frolick- 
ing. 

There was something impersonal and extremely 
naive in these revelations of conjugal theory. Imper- 
sonal, and absolutely devoid of vanity. One felt, she 
thought she or another could do it as well; conduct an 
orderly household, give good dinners, see that the hus- 
band got his gallop. 

She was tall, with the figure and unconscious 
movements of a handsome boy. Her smile was full 
of childish explanations. She had pretty blown 
brown hair, and large round eyes, iridescent like 
soap bubbles seen in candlelight. If these eyes 
were not charged with mystery or danger they 
were at least honest. She impressed one with her 
honesty. She informed the company that she read all 
the books that were worth reading as quickly as they 
could be printed, but that she never spoke of their con- 
tents to her husband lest he should be fatigued. Men 
could not be expected to take interest in women’s pur- 
suits. Mrs. Blunt had an answer ready for every time- 
worn riddle, but how to keep a husband was, she 
thought, the most important one. While she elabo- 
rated her resources in this direction—which were doubt- 
less ample and fruitful-—- Arden Ayrault yawned at 
stated intervals with unblushing openness. She had 
not kept her husband. If report spoke truly, some- 
body’s else’s wife was keeping him, and Arden thought 
it just aswell. She had separated from him some years 
before. The mere remembrance of the man wearied 
her. All those things which had torn her life had hap- 
pees so long ago that they brought mental lassitude. 
sight discourse could never reach or touch them any 
more. She had a sense of unreality as to her past. 

“Dear me,” said she, ‘‘and how long can a man be 
kept constant on this régime? One craves instruc- 
tion.”’ 

“I should say that one might keep a man with these 
methods until he was seventy,’’ said Mrs. Blunt, with 
conviction. 

“But women grow old and ugly,’ 





ventured Lola. 
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“My dear, don’t get so easily discouraged,”’ said 
Arden, mischievously. ‘‘Diane de Poitiers allured three 
generations, and Helen of Troy was forty-six when she 
set towns on fire.”’ 

“Fancy!’’ said Lola. 

‘In these days of Babcock extinguishers the fire 
would be put out before it ever went to history, and the 
poor Helens get no credit.”’ 

‘‘T read in Ninon de 1l’Enclos’s Memoirs that she had 
a lover at eighty-four,”’ said Mrs. Blunt. 

“I think it was horrid of her then,’’ said Lola. 
‘Forty breaks most women’s hearts. I should think by 
eighty-four that organ would be pretty well battered.” 

‘‘Well, I'm seventy,’’ said Mr. Isham, ‘‘and mine is 
not completely damaged yet.” 

‘‘How can the heart be kept young?” sighed Arden. 

“Don’t over-eat, don’t be envious, and never back- 
bite,” said the artist. 

“Genius has no age,”’ said Lola to him, ‘“‘but when I 
am old, who have no talents, only affections, | want an 
old dead heart. It would be so dreadful to love with- 
out requital.”’ 

“By the way, is May Plunkett going to marry that 
Western Colonel?”’ asked the practical Mrs. Blunt. 

“T should think he was much too old for her,”’ said 
Lola. 

“Tut, tut,’ said Mr. Isham. ‘‘If she is what I take 
her for, Miss Plunkett likes her own way. Let her take 
her lover of fifty then. There’s nothing so mulish as a 
boy. Men of fifty have occasionally blundered, are con- 
scious of some failures, but the young fellows have no 
such handicaps. Why at twenty I was as obstinate as 
a pig. Odious. Well, now I’m seventy’’—he rose and 
drew up to the wood fire, turning his back to the flame, 
and warming his hands under his coat-tails—‘‘I look 
upon quinquagenarians as upon mere lads. Ha! ha! 
So it goes! So it goes!’ And he laughed, and wheezed, 
and choked in genial contentment. 

“What the ladies like is ardor,’ said the Count. 
“Women like men who take them seriously.” 

“Is that the reason they coddle Asch?’’ said Mr. 
Marston, maliciously. ‘‘Hang it, if I’ve ever been able 
to account for what women did like or dislike.”’ 

“Ah, a man is more than a god or less than a man 
with the ladies,’ said Mr. Isham, ‘‘according to their 
sweet caprice.”’ 

“One cannot say,’’ said the Count, reflectively, ‘that 
Vami Asch is entreprenant.” 

To the Frenchman full of enthusiasms and of blood, 
a temperament which no mood of gayety, no game of 
personal interest, no titillation of vanity, no gust of 
passion ever seemed to sway or to excite was an 
enigma profoundly repulsive, yet withal interesting. 
He had watched Fenno Asch as the Latins watch, with 
keen critical acumen whetted by distrust. His distrust 
he had found groundless. Asch’s habitual and gen- 
eral incivility turned out to spring from no enmity, but 
from the impassive indifference which ground ambassa- 
dors in the same mortar as ordinary people, but which 
otherwise did not interfere with them. The young 
man’s absence of all reverence disarmed de Beaumont’s 
suspicions that he intended to be impolite pushed by 
that twinge of jealousy, envy, or manly rivalry so 
common among his own people. De Beaumont had 
studied him carefully. He knew that to Fenno Asch 
the trump of an archangel would have seemed no more 
than the Hast of a penny whistle, the rush of his mighty 
wing no greater than a flutter of barnyard feathers. 
Before the loveliness of the loveliest woman he knew 
the young man could remain without dream as with- 
out desire, while the favors of an Empress would have 
left his heart cold and his head clear. The Frenchman 
was torn, in his contemplation of this peculiar tem- 
perament which belittled all things, between hot scorn 
and genuine admiration. 

“T should kill myself if the man I loved wearied of 
me,’’ Lola was saying to Arden, who followed Mr. 
Isham’s lead and enlarged on the fickleness of imma- 
ture affections. 

“Oh, my dear, I daresay,’’ she replied, with the 
mellow laugh which often belied her words and puz- 
zled the dull-witted. ‘‘You are capable of just such 
silliness. What’s the use, will you tell me, of letting 
him survive to have a nice time? Du reste, my love, a 
man who had once tasted of your sweetness and who 
could get tired of it would not be fit to live an hour. 
His career had better be closed at once. He would bea 
dog.’’ She spoke jestingly, but with spirit and mean- 
ing. Lola blushed furiously, she knew not why. Mars- 
ton nodded at his wife, smiling. He seemed to say to 
her: 

“Tm all right. I'm a faithful husband. Don’t 
worry. I'm faithful.” 

“Bless me if he isn’t reassuring her,’’ thought Mr. 
Isham, and chuckled to himself. His host’s fatuity 
always diverted him. It is to be surmised Mrs. Mars- 
ton was grateful. There are moods, however, when 
women need less to be assured about the sentiments 
they inspire than about those which they experience. 
When they throw out tentacula in that direction it is 
unfortunate that man’s obtuseness rarely offers them the 
needed aliment. The artist had sometimes seen a wist- 
ful look in Lola’s eyes which had gone through his 
tough heart. 

“Why doesn’t he fall at her feet?’’ he would ask 
himself with the ingenuousness of the man who isn’t 
married. 

Archie ran in just then with his inseparable friends 
and followers, the mastiffs and the collie. He sat upon 
a stool, at his mamma’s bidding, and drank a cup of 
milk and water and nibbled a piece of cake with aristo- 
cratic daintiness, and his father when he looked at him 
trembled with joy and pride, the joy and pride of his 
own prowess. His love for his little boy was very real. 
He called him to his side, and pulled his curls, and 
poked him in the ribs, and played with him as perhaps 
the butcher may have played with his own offspring. 
Archie laughed and screamed with delight, and spilled 
his milk and was not scolded for it. 

By-and-by they scattered to rest or read in their own 
apartments, and later to array themselves for the cheer- 
ful feasting and music of the evening hour. 

When Lola bade her husband good-night she said to 
him: 

“People seem to enjoy themselves here, dearest. 
They like our -home as much as we do. I am sure I 
hope they are comfortable. Kiss me.’ 
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Then quiet fell on the silent terraces, a brooding 
stillness on the stately villa. Everything slept. Not a 
sound swept the night under its heaven of stars; but 
about two o’clock a change crept over the weather. 
Gusts of wind seemed suddenly let loose, to beat and 
scream, and whirl about the eaves. 

Pierre Rose sat up and listened. Sat up in b's bed 
away in the servant’s wing. He awoke from a dream 
of love. His lips had been glued to a pair of lips the 
wish for whose possession had lately haunted him. 

Pierre was a man of the world and something of a 
cynic, but his dreams were far less cool than his tenets, 
He awoke to find the ivy which giew close to his win- 
dow sweeping long beckoning fingers across its pane 
from which a recreant shutter had blown back upon 
the gale. He awoke to find outside a wind-swept dark- 
ness, and within a sense of cold, of desolateness, and— 
what was still more terrible—a toothache. To awake 
from a warm kiss to a toothache! 

“What have I done,” thought Pierre, groaning and 
tossing on his bed, ‘‘that the Lord should so s’acharner 
a moi?” 

Pierre was a serious person, and in his way a be- 
liever. He was not much of a dreamer when once well 
awake, Earth was earth to him, as it is to most philo- 
sophic Frenchmen; neither heaven or hell; a good 
enough place if one could only keep one’s heart and 
one’s self free from too many complications, earn one’s 
bread, pay one’s debts, and lay up something for old 
age. 

Now he loved, and his love was decidedly a compli- 
cated one. He was not at all sure that he would suit 
the young lady, and he was perfectly certain that she 
did not suit him. Her name was Floribel Pullen. On 
that very afternoon he had met her in the woods and 
had presented her with a locket which had belonged 
to his mother. This lady had been given to lockets. 
She had been a celebrity of the concert cafés, and 
had. danced and sung to the Parisian public for 
many years. She had as much jewelry as she had 
many lovers, and such of her trinkets as had not been 
sold to defray the expense of masses for her repose of 
soul were still owned by her son, For this son she 
was ambitious. She intended him for the priesthood. 
Was this a lurking expiatory aspiration which the lad 
might thus vicariously fulfill? Should he rebel, she at 
least hoped to make of hima doctor. Once, however, 
in a sharp moment of poverty, when she had sulked her- 
self out of engagements, and out of lovers, she had ap- 

ywrenticed him as a marmiton to an Italian restaurant. 
This sealed his fate. He had developed a culinary genius 
so remarkable that it settled his destiny. He was one of 
those lucky individuals whose talent orders fate. 

Now his income was larger than that of the average 
country clergyman or lawyer. He was happy in his 
work, grateful to his mamma for having allowed him 
to follow his own bent. He managed to enshrine the 
poor woman’s memory in an aureole of filial reverence 
that her ill-concealed secrets, which had _ poisoned 
his youth, could not dispel. Floribel Pullen had ad- 
mired the dangling gem upon his wateh-chain, and 
Rose had promptly severed it with his pocket-knife and 
laid it at Circe’s feet. Floribel accepted the gift, offered 
half in jest. She was one of those women who accept 

. everything; but with such affable acknowledgment 
that a man must feel himself the debtor still, 

He doubted if he would suit her because he knew 
that the word “servant’’ meant in Paradise a brand of 
immeasurable opprobrium. He had not forgotten his 
reception at Mrs. Bush’s. Miss Pullen would certainly 
not accord favors to a cook whom it was probable she 
would decline to marry. 

Rose for years had caressed the hope of himself 
opening a restaurant which should rival the great 
ones of Paris and of New York. Like all wise 
Frenchmen, thrifty in his expenses, he had Jaid up 
money. The hope was fast ripening into a decision. 
Troning above this refectory planed an image of serene 
womanhood. He would take a wife the day he opened 
its doors. But one element was eliminated from his 
purposes. The disturbing mischief-making God of Love, 
that imp of mischiefs and misdemeanors, was to be ex- 
orcised. If Anteros was not to be of the banquet, even 
Eros was superfluous. He knew himself capable of re- 
spect and tenderness toward a wife. These he thought 
would suffice. From a stronger sentiment he shrank 
in fear. Now, tossed on his pillow by the sting of 
physical suffering, he felt himself penetrated by that 
other anguish at once so sweet and soensnaring. Flori- 
bel! She, whom he had heard called light a hundred 
times! She, whom he barely respected, and loved only 
with that fierce desire of the senses which he felt should 
be eliminated from prudent marriages, Floribel Pullen! 
What a helpmeet! Frivolous Floribel! vain Floribel! 
whom he adored just because she was so frivolous and 
so vain. He groaned and turned upon his bed, a toy to 
that master passion in which all resolve, like all sagac- 
ity, crumbles and lies crushed. 

Pierre was a quiet, sensible, decent fellow, but Flori- 
bel Pullen had Jaughed into his eyes on the day of Mr. 
Marston’s speech, and since that hour he had known no 
peace. Now, all unnerved, he got up to fasten the flap- 
ping shutter whose rasping rattle yet more excited his 
overwrought fancy. He raised the window and looked 
out. The night, in spite of the windstorm, was white 
and clear. Upon the horizon were those strange rays of 
yellow light of which one asks if they are a memory of 
the sun-setting or a herald of the dawn. The senescent 
moon had vanished. Her waning light trailed a gleam 
illuminating the heavens. 

Lolling for a moment at the casement, Rose became 
aware of a furtive flutter beneath him, of a step upon 
the gravel, a breath, asign of human nearness. Over the 
desolate country, save for the fitful wind, deep silence 
reigned. With the strained eye and ear which dark- 
ness Jends to us, he rather guessed than saw and heard 
a presence. Yes—here—there—no doubt any more—he 
caught distinctly the waving of a garment, a long light 
cloak flung out for a moment against the gale. The 
first impression of his excited brain was that Floribel 
had come to him... at last, that in a moment he 
would be beside her, that he would bear her in his arms 
to shelter. and that there she would shyly, yet willingly, 
nestle upon his breast. Extremely intelligent, of a nat- 
ure more wary than impulsive, the flood of rapture that 
the hope brought him, the thirst for her presence which 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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ENGLISH SPORTSMEN IN SPITZ- 


BERGEN. 


Sport in Spitzbergen is much tamer than Arctic 
sport is generally supposed to be by the public, whose 
mind is influenced by the pictures one sees in most Arc- 
tic works—icebergs nearly sinking under the mass of 
bears and walrus which swarm upon them. This is far 
from the case in Spitzbergen, for both these animals, 
which used to be so common there, have been driven 
north into the heavy ice, where it is wellnigh impossi- 
ble to follow them, even for the crews of the small 
sloops, whose only business is their pursuit. At this 
date the bear is never found far from the edge of the 
fast ice, where the seals are, and this is generally 
further north than the easily accessible west coast. 

It is only in winter, when the land is deserted by all 
aave an occasional adventurous Englishman or a belated 
walrus-hunter, who are compelled to winter there, that 
any number of bear skins are obtained. The summer 
hunter or explorer, should he chance to get one or two, 
must consider himself very lucky. To be sure of a shot 
at Ursus maritimus one must go to the ice-encircled 











islands of the north and northeast. This also applies to 
the walrus, which have been driven far north of the 
shores where they used to abound in countless thou- 
sands so late as the beginning of this century, and even 
in good numbers in the days of those pioneers of Arctic 
sport, Leigh Smith and Lamont. 

Last summer one bear killed in Sassen Bay and one 
walrus seen in Temple Bay were all the big game that 
were noted by any of the three expeditions that were 
present in West Spitzbergen. 

Reindeer, on the contrary, are most abundant, and 
in the open valleys numerous small herds exist; but 
though a most uSeful artic’> of food, from a sporting 
point of view they are of little account. So tame are 
they, indeed, that, when sighted, far from running 
away, they will sometimes come toward the hunter 
even after being fired at, for they have not yet learned 
to regard man as their enemy. 

“We kilted a good number,”’ writes a recently re- 
turned English sportsman, ‘‘especially in the valley at 
the head of Jan Mijens Bay in Bell Sound, and excellent 
eating they are; in fact, some haunches we brought 
back to England have been declared to excel any Scotch 
or park-fed venison in flavor. A sketch representing 
Mr. Jeaffreson shooting reindeer in Bell Sound is the 
first of this series. The second shows him killing a pair 
of Barnicle geese with their young ones; but, when it is 








said that it is the first instance of the undoubted youn, 
of this species of goose being shot, such wholesale mur- 
der of a family for the sake of ornithological science 
must be forgiven. 

‘“‘Sea-bird shooting at the camp at Cape Thorsden is 
depicted in the third sketch, and very welcome some of 
these birds were in the camp stewpot, the seabirds of 
the far north being without the rank fishy taste and 
smell that characterize their English representatives. 

“The next sketch introduces us to a sporting feat, 
which looks at first sight like arrant poaching, but when 
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food is required and you have no tackle it is, we believe, 
quite justifiable. It depicts Mr. Huyshe Palkey shoot- 
ing salmon in the shallows at the mouth of a river, and 
very good they were when he had fished them up from 





the bottom with a harpoon, some of them being more 
than a dozen pounds in weight. 

“Seal-shooting among the floe-ice in a slight-built 
Norwegian boat is tricky work, for a blow from the 
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sharp-edged pieces of ice driven by the tide may mcan 
serious damage to your craft. Still it is one of the 
most fascinating of Arctic sports, for the seal—always 
on the lookout for his enemy, the bear—is most wary 
and requires very careful stalking. Often, just as one 


see 





| 


thinks one is within shot, the seal slides off the ice, and 
it means no sport; for unless killed dead on the ice one 
rarely gets’ them, as, if shot in the water, they in nine 
cases out often sink before one can get near enough 
to secure them with harpoon.”’ 


——__—_—__ + @-< 


SILHOUETTES. 


BY J. R. HOYT. 

ON the outskirts of society, just where an intangible 
line is drawn between the borders of conventionalism 
and those of upper Bohemia, there exists a certain class 
of impecunious worldlings who might be termed the 
Shady Smart. It is difficult to define the social status 
of these individuals; they are asked to all the larger 
functions, and sometimes to the smaller and more ex- 
clusive entertainments, and their names nay be gener- 
ally read in the society columns of the newspapers as 
being present together with those of the smartest of the 
smart; but although they know and‘ are known by 
many, they are not of the elect, and although some- 
times they belong to the have beens (people who have 
lost their fortunes, or who have suffered some sort of 
social eclipse), the majority of this set has always 
held the same ambiguous position. The habitations 
of this class of people are mysteriously located, and 
vary so constantly that it, is difficult to keep trace of 
their addresses, as the tradesmen know to their cost 
when they wish to present their bills. Queer, undesir- 
able stories are associated with their names which do 
not add to their credit; these are too unauthentic and 
indefinite to actually condemn, yet compromisin 
enough to make their position so equivocal that out 
all the society women who are willing to ask them to 
their, houses it is doubtful-if one could be found who 
would not hesitate to accept any hospitality from them 
in return; the odd part of these ‘‘shady smart’’ people 
being, that, having so shaky a social foundation, they 
should be able to prevent their house of cards from 
collapsing, and this altogether, that really citizens of 
Bohemia they should still keep a foothold in conven- 
tional circles. Every now and then one of these social 
tramps loosens his or her feeble grasp of their ghost of 
a position. which makes greater demands on their com- 
plicated circumstances than they are able to meet, and 
drop out of sight, the fact that no one even asks what 
has become of them being a sufficient commentary on 
their very ambiguous status in the society for which 
they have sacrificed an honest self-respecting existence. 





One of the most curious phases of modern develop- 
ment was brought to the fore by the recent brutal exhi- 
bition at Carson City, that nice, well-brought-up little 
girls should take a keen interest in such a barbarous 
contest gives ad quoi penser! A group of little girls. very 
pretty and very smartly dressed, accompanied by 4 
perfect brigade of maids and nurses, boarded one of the 
elevated tra‘: on the afternoon of the great prize-fight. 
They were evidently in a’state of suppressed excite- 
ment, and as soon as they heard the ‘‘extras’’ called on 
the street below they promptly bribed a brakeman to 
get them a paper at the next station. Having secured 
the coveted sheet, a dozen small heads crowded eagerly 
together, while one of them read them disjointed bits of 
news, choosing what she considered the most interest- 
ing details of the contest: At last a conservative old 
gentleman, who had long been regarding them with 
amusement mixed with horror, could no longer conceal 
his astonishment, and addressing the child next to him, 
said: ‘““How.do you all come to be so interested in prize- 
fights, little miss?” Whereupon the end-of-the-century 
little maid bestowed upon him a glance at once con- 
temptuous and patronizing. and remarked: ‘‘You don’t 
understand; the reason we're excited is because of our 
bets.’’. Which so astonished the old gentleman that it 
reduced him to silence. 


Mothers are continually endeavoring to invent some 
novelty in the way of juvenile entertainments which 
will appeal to the childish imagination; for any new 
departure, however simple, is always so popular with 
children that it is quite worth the little extra trouble 
to try and please them. An ee tried the other 
day with great success was a colored tissue paper party, 
given by a youthful hostess. The table ornaments were 
all of crinkled tissue paper, the edges being frilled or 
pulled out to make a frill, a Japanese cloth printed in 
gay colors formed the center, Japanese printed napkins 
were used, with little paper receptacles for holding 
salted almonds, bonbons, etc., while to carry out the 
idea the table was decorated with paper flowers, with 
a bunch for each child'at each place. The prize mot- 
toes were larger than those usually seen, and the caps 
inside rather more elaborate, consisting of sunbonnets 
made of the creped paper with large colored bows, 
French hats, and grisette’s caps with long streamers, 
crowns, helmets, and miters, Red Ridinghood caps, 
etc.—a heterogeneous collection, which transformed 
the whole party into a fancy dress entertainment and 
afforded no end of amusement to the little guests. 
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CHAPTER I. 

IT was past nine o’clock on a Wednesday evening in 
November when, with a great sense of relief, John 
Clinton stepped out of the train into the clamor and 
swirl of Victoria Station. He had traveled direct from 
the South of France, and, save for the forced break of a 
few hours at Paris, he had been cooped up since early 
morn on the previous day. Moreover, from motives of 
economy he had chosen the longer cross-Channel pas- 
sage; and the boat, encountering heavy seas, had in 
addition arrived an hour and a half behind time. Clin- 
ton, scarcely recovered from his recent illness, was far 
from being in robust condition, and even at the best of 
times made but a poor sailor. To-day he had been in a 
deplorable plight, and, what made matters worse, had 
been drenched to the skin by unexpected spray a very 
few minutes after the boat had started. The train, too, 
timed for an earlier hour, had had to pick its way to- 
ward London as best it could, and Clinton’s very impa- 
tience at the frequent stoppages in forlorn fields ex- 
hausted him the more. ; 

Fortunately he had not needed to bring with him 
more than a light hand-bag, for the business that re- 
called him from his convalescent holiday, barely a week 
after he had left London, would detain him in town but 
a couple of days. Which fact he dwelt on with satis- 
faction, for the fog—it had indeed been much thicker 
during the day—and the suspicion of rain, and the 
greasy slime underfoot, and the medley of carts, omni- 
buses, and hansoms, and the ghostly street-lamps, and 
the hurry, bustle, and uproar, made the metropolis as 
depressing as it possibly could be. ; 

He coughed a little as he emerged into the streets, 
and instinctively put up his hand to arrange his wrap 
closer round his throat. His appearance, as he stood 
still a moment for the purpose, was pleasantly pictur- 
esque—that of the artist whose exterior proclaims his 
calling. A long cloak made him look taller than his 
height, and a sombrero crowned the long, ripen agg 
locks that fell over his neck almost like a girl’s. His 
eyes were brown, his features pleasant and regular, his 
complexion fair; and the Vandyke beard was well 
suited to the whole face. 

At first he had no thought save of getting home and 
retiring to bed immediately, for he felt weak and fever- 
ish; but. as he walked the few yards necessary to reach 
the omnibus that passed within a minute of his studio, 
he was reminded by the front of a restaurant that it 
might be prud:nt to try and eat a little soup or beef- 
tea before going any further, This he did, and was so 
far revived that, in the omnibus, he was able to turn 
his thoughts for a while to the more cheerful subject of 
the morrow’s business. It was a NE of selling 
three pictures, or even four. The sale of at least one— 
he had exhibited it at the last year’s Academy—was a 
certainty, and he was the more pleased because the 
beautiful girl in it, enchanting the pretty group of big- 
eyed and open-mouthed children with some wondrous 
tale of adventure, was his own intended wife, whom he 
had thus painted. He saw her now, with her fair face, 
and blue eyes, and golden hair, tall and of splendid 
build—the true English type of girl in its perfection. 
She was just the sister one would expect Gerald to 
have; Gerald the handsome, athlete and scholar, phi- 
losopher and talker, as well as hard-working doctor—in 
which last capacity he earned the bread which his 
other attributes, being purely decorative, could not 
bring. Ethelyn Manly had, indeed, been an inspiration 
to the artist, though marriage still seemed a long way 
off. 
For John Clinton was far from a rich man, and 
would have to depend almost entirely on his profession. 
His small, inalienable income did but little more than 
pay the rent and taxes of the vast, barn-like studio, of 
which the attached bedroom enabled him to make a 
comfortable bachelor’s home. But though he had 
earned a certain meed of fame before he had ventured 
to speak to Ethelyn of his love, little money had as yet 
accompanied it. 

He had done badly this last twelvemonth—much 


* worse than he had been induced to hope by the sale of 


the couple of odd landscapes and the two or three — 
traits of the previous year at moderate prices, the orders 
for which, moreover, had come so consecutively as to 
constitute a little spurt. Of commissions he had been 
favored with but a single one during the whole of the 
present year—and that for a portrait, in the price of 
which he had been mercilessly beaten down after hard 
haggling, to the sordidness and injustice of which he 
had submitted for Ethelyn’s sake; though his spirit, 
wounded by this undisguised chaffering about the art 
he loved, would have liked to assert. itself hotly, and 
indulge in the luxury of declining such close-fisted 
pelnumnas. Otherwise, beyond a small landscape which 

ad brought him fifty pounds, he had sold nothing else, 
and, though this last transaction had been with a dealer, 
he stromely suspected the picture had been bought by 
somebody through the instrumentality of dear Gerald. 

For, despite that he had worked on her bg: his 
anxiety about the future so preyed on his mind that he 
broke down at last, and Gerald—who naturally attended 
on him, gratis of course—advised him to pass the worst 
part of the winter on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
John Clinton had hesitated on account of the cost; but, 
soon after, this same little picture, which Gerald had 
been particularly admiring, was applied for, the pro- 
ceeds materially helping toward the expenses of the 
a And Gerald _ Ethelyn saw him off as soon as 

€ was strong enough to go. 

The few days of sea ol sat the hot sea-water baths 
Gerald had so strongly recommended had benefited him 
distinctly, and he was already beginning to exhibit 
symptoms of returning optimism when these symptoms 





were greatly re-enforced by the arrival of a letter from 
one of the largest dealers, which had been re-directed 
with his other correspondence by the post-office. 

The fact that it was necessary for him to make an 
immediate journey to town did not disconcert him. 
What better tonic than the joy of selling and of castle 
building again? In the rush of enthusiasm and the 
momentary consciousness of vitality, the fatigue of the 
journey became an insignificant consideration. And 
even now that the terrible day was over and the rum- 
bling, lumbering omnibus had ended by making his 
headache worse, he told himself that a rub-down with 
a wet sponge and a vigorous use of his big, rough bath 
towel, followed by a long night’s sound sleep, would 
put him right again. 

His studio was approached through a long graveled 
alley that lay between two houses in Acacia Road, St. 
John's Wood. One wall of it was in line with the alley, 
and here was a small back entrance for models, etc. ; 
but to get to the main door one had to turn to the right 
through a gate into an oblong space with a long, neg- 
lected garden bed on either hand, and walk the entire 
length of the building. -It was half-past ten when Clinton 
unlocked the door and stepped into the vestibule, glad 
enough to escape from the unpleasantness of the night ; 
for, pa h the fog seemed to be melting away, a little 
rain had begun to drizzle, and the air was getting colder, 

It was a curious sensation, however, to have reached 
home again, when only a week ago he had gone off with 
no idea but that he should not be seeing London again 
till perhaps the end of February. He had got so de- 
pressed by his bad fortune that the possibility of selling 
anything in the meanwhile had not occurred to him. 
If it had, he would have dismissed it as a mad dream. 
But, since the opportunity had come, he dared not risk 
losing it, and so fad set out for London immediately on 
receipt of the letter. He had not wired to inform Gerald 
and Ethelyn of his coming, having decided to wait and 
see the result, when he would break in upon them with 
the—as he hoped—pleasant tidings. Now, as he stood 
still for an instant within his own door and realized 
that, after all, this chillness he was breathing in was 
not so very much of an improvement on the rawness 
outside, he felt sorry he had not sent them a word of 
message. Shattered and fatigued as he was, the warm 
greeting of loving lips and the cozy comfort prepared 
by eager hands — somewhat tantalizingly to his 
imagination, and he became more acutely aware of the 
damp, clinging garments in which he had now been for 
eight hours, and of the feverish heat of his body. A 
wistful longing, as a vision of blazing fires and familiar 
faces and sympathetic voices rose before him, made him 
seed with the thought of even yet going on to the Man- 

s—the house was in Hampstead, a couple of miles up 
the Finchley Road, and a hansom would take him there 
in a quarter of an hour. A warm bath, too, would be 
delicious. But somehow he felt he had not the pope 
force to set foot outside again, and the sound of the 
patter of the increasing rain, accompanied by a gust of 
sudden wind, decided him. 

There was gas in the vestibule, but he did not trouble 
to light it, taking instead the candle that always stood 
ready in a broad-bottomed stick on the little oak table, 
and that he used ordinarily for looking into odd corners 
where the light of his lamp did not reach. For he 
generally read whenever he stayed at home in the 
evenings, and for this purpose he used a large bronze 
table-lamp. As he could only work by daylight, he had 
had no other artificial light fitted in tle studio itself, 
though there was gas in the bedroom and in the bath- 
room adjoining. 

He threw open the door and stepped into the dark- 
ness of the vast workshop, holding aloft his candle, so 
as to get to his bedroom without colliding with any- 
thing. But the cold desolation gave him pause, and he 
stopped almost involuntarily on the threshold. At that 
moment a second gust came tearing along, roaring and 
whistling. A current of air, entering by he knew not 
what chinks, caught his puny flame, which flowed 
backward before it, the melted wax running down in 
fantastic lines, 

The feeble rays lighted up but a small space, and the 
great bulk of the studio was full of gray shadow. Mist, 
too, that had crept in during the past days of fog, and 
that had not yet found its way out, hovered in the air, 
nebulous aad shapeless, like some spirit of chaos; 
slowly moving its half-luminous masses in and out 
where the darkness lay thickest. At the extreme end, 
facing him, John rather divined than saw the heavy 
hanging that divided a narrower space from the great 
body of the studio, forming a model's retiring-room, 
from which the back door sr out on to the graveled 
alley. He had only a formless ee of the whole 
scene; of easels and chairs and shabby couches and half- 
finished sketches, and piles of canvases, and lumber, 
and plaster statuettes, and rm properties, and 
odd bric-a-brac—all the stock equipment and disorderly 
encumberment of an artist’s workshop; all gray, dim, 


hidden, confused. 


For a moment the beat of the rain alone disturbed 
the silence. Then, shivering from the cold, he was 
seized with a fit of coughing that filled the building 
with echoes and warned Kies he must bestir himself. 

A few steps to his right brought him to his bedroom, 
which lay just behind the vestibule. He lighted the gas 
here and in the bathroom, threw off his sodden clothes, 
heated a little water in the geyser, with which he 
rapidly spon himself, put a dry suit ready for the 
morning, and, extinguishing the lights again, tumbled 
heavily into bed. He was restless at first, and the mas- 
sive dizziness of seasickness was still on him; but a 
more or less troubled slumber came to him at last. 

Meanwhile the wind grew higher and higher, and in 


its intervals the rain could be heard falling in floods. 
Even as he slept, Clinton was conscious of the storm 
that raged in accompaniment to unpleasantly weird 
dreams. 

He knew not how long he had lain thus when the 
whole building rattled in the storm that shrieked round 
it. There was a long wrenching tear, a tremendous 
crash, a shattering and ring of falling and breakir 
glass. With beating heart and temples, Clinton leaped 
from his bed, and, opening the door of the room, was 
met by an icy draught, while the sound of rain pouring 
into the studio could not be mistaken. Whipped up by 
the necessity of the moment, he quickly els: ped on 
some clothes, thrust his feet into slippers, lignted his 
candle, and attempted to advance with it. But it was 
immediately extinguished. 

Never in the whole of the three years that John 
Clinton had lived in this studio had he had such a 
strange sense of oppression from it. He was by no 
means afraid of the dark, but all the same he felt 
utterly unnerved. He had a misgiving that it was no 
mere natural cause that had shattered his roof. The 
very silence and solitude that followed the appalling 
crash seemed to hang over him like a pall. The whole 
place seemed to be pervaded with an eerie quality; he 
seemed to feel the presence of an icy, mysterious some- 
thing—he knew not what. 

Bestirring himself again, he managed to light the 
lamp, in which, happily, the oil was not exhausted. 
With this he advanced toward the model’s room, where, 
apparently, the mischief had been done, and, drawing 
aside the curtain, let his light shine full within. But 
he stepped back with an exclamation that was almost 
@ cry. 

For there on the ground, amid a frightful mass of 
debris, he saw a man lying on his back with his knees 
slightly raised, while his head, turned sidewise toward 
the door, and away from the studio, lay motionless on 
his left upper arm; and his right arm was extended, the 
hand pressing the ground, palm downward and fingers 
a out as though he had tried to break the fall. 

he whole toplight had come down, and the reniains of 
the supporting framework hung splintered and broken. 
The rain had already flooded the room, and the wind, 
entering through the gap, stirred and scattered wider 
the loose fragments of glass. 

With a great effort Cinton kept his presence of mind. 
That the intruder was some unfortunate housebreaker 
he had no doubt—for in a flash he connected the inci- 
dent with the fact that the studio was supposed to be 
shut up and its owneraway. Nevertheless, his first im- 
pulse was to do what he could for the man, who he 
conceived must be grievously hurt by such a fall, which 
would have been severe enough even without the glass. 

Placing the lamp on the nearest chair he entered the 
room, caught hold of the unlucky fellow’s arm, and 
gs him into the studio, almost stumbling himself as 
1e trampled on crackling glass and kicked away the 
debris. In the light he could see the man’s face was 
cut and bleeding, and a stream of water dripped from 
him. In terror he placed his hand over the heart, 
concn the horrible face and eyes had already told their 
tale. 
Then John Clinton swooned away. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE next morning’s papers had but the following 
short paragraph, sent them at the last moment by a 
news agency. It was headed “Fatal Accident to a 
Burglar,’’ and ran thus: 

‘Shortly after two o’clock this morning, as Police- 
Constable Williamson was on his beat in the Welling- 
ton Road, he was accosted by a gentleman, in a condi- 
tion of great excitement, who proved to be Mr. John 
Clinton, a well-known artist, residing at The Studio, 


Acacia Road, St. John’s Wood. It appears Mr. Clinton- 


was awakened froin his slumbers by a great crash, and, 
on investigation, found that a bares in seeking entry 
from above, had fallen through the toplight, which, 
being an old and flimsy structure, had got completely 
wrecked and wrenched from its framework, Mr. Clin- 
ton extricated the intruder from the debris, severely 
cutting himself in the process; but, on attempting to 
revive the unfortunate man, he discovered life was ex- 
tinct. The shock was so great that Mr. Clinton fainted. 
On recovering consciousness he hastened to inform the 

jlice. Mr. Clinton, who has only recently recovered 
rom an illness, was in a state of extreme exhaustion, 
and had to be treated by the divisional surgeon, Dr. 
Mackay, who was called in to examine the body before 
its removal to the mortuary. The heavy rainfall has 
flooded the studio and caused considerable damage. It 


appears that Mr. Clinton, who had left a week ago for a ~ 


three months’ holiday in the South of France, was un- 
expectedly recalled to town, and only arrived home late 
last evening. The fact of his absence must have got 
known, and to this may doubtless be attributed the un- 
fortunate attempt which has ended so disastrously for 
the would-be housebreaker.”’ 


This, however, was sufficient to attract a gress 
crowd; and, there being a temporary luil in the 
weather, long before noon Acacia Road and its ap- 
proaches were a with people eager to inspect 
the scene of the fatal mishap. But, though the body 
had already been removed, policemen were on guard at 
the opening of the graveled alley, for it was feared that 
the entry of the crowd into so narrow a passage m 
be attended with serious consequences. Despite 
efforts of the police to disperse them, the throngs in- 
creased each moment. and both Avenue and We 
ton Roads were seriously obstructed. The officers might 
shout, ‘‘Pass along, please! Pass along, please!’ 
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their voices had grown hollow and raucous; the con- 
stituents of the crowd craftily contrived to outwit them 
by continually circulating among themselves. 

“ About midday a curious expectant wave swept 
through the massed and moving groups. The shouts of 
newsboys were suddenly heard crying the first issue of 
the evening papers 

THE ST. JOHN’S WOOD BURGLAR. 
LATEST PARTICULARS; 
and 
DEATH BURGLAR IN ST. JOHN’S WOOD, 
FULL DETAILS, 

were shouted in all directions. 

THROUGH THE TOPLIGHT 
BUNGLING BURGLAR BASHES! 

read the bill of a notoriously alliterative news-sheet that 

plastered the roadway. But 
A STRANGE NOCTURNAL VISITANT. 
WAS HE A BURGLAR? 

was the poster that drew the most business, There was 
a clinking of coins in the air, a fluttering of papers that 
caught the eye like so many hundreds of flags. 

jut soon a new shout was heard amid the hubbub, 
drawing the attention by the very fact of its ignoring 
the sensation of the moment, which for a time it was 
successful in ousting. 
GREAT STORM IN THE 

VELL-KNOWN CITY MERCHANT 

THE OSTEND BOAT! 

But even this was not fated to be long exempt from 

competition. A special edition of a local print came 
along with the rival announcement 

GREAT STORM! WELL-KNOWN 
FINCHLEY ROAD LOST IN THE CHANNEL! 

Dr. Gerald Manly, driving with his partner, Dr. 

Whiting, along Wellington Road, was one of the first to 
patronize this latest sheet, though he bought at the 
same time copies of the half-dozen others that were 
being offered for sale. The first ones he looked at merely 
repeated the morning papers, with just the addition that 
Mr. John Clinton was being taken care of at the house 
of his friend, Dr. Gerald Manly, whither he had that 
morning been conveyed, and that, though very ex- 
hausted and feverish, he was progressing as favorably 


OF A 


CHANNEL! 
WASHED OFF 


RESIDENT ON 


as could be ex»ected 


The STRANGE NOCTURNAL VISITANT—WAS 
HE A BURGLAR?” proved more interesting, how 
ever, It read thus 

Not very many people would envy Mr. John Clin- 
ton, of The Studio, Acacia Road, St. John’s Wood, his 


grewsome experience of last night. Not only had he 
the terrible finding the would-be nocturnal 
intruder had killed himself in his fall through a top- 
light—a shock the effects of which may prove somewhat 
grave in the already weak state of Mr. Clinton's health: 
but, in his attempt to assist the man, whom he supposed 
to be merely injured, both his hands and feet, which 
latter were only protected by thin slippers, were badly 


shock of 


eul 
“From the further details that to hand 
this morning, it seems that the case now presents some 


have come 


very unexpected and rather mysterious aspects. At 
first it seemed reasonable enough to assume that the man 
had got wind of Mr. Clinton’s supposed absence from 


town, and had taken the opportunity of trying to break 
into the premises; but when one remembers the fearful 
storm of wind and rain that raged at the time, and how 
dark the night was, one is inclined to think that only a 
lunatic rather than a burglar would have been found 
walking under such conditions on a slippery studio- 
roof, the greater part of which, he must have known, 
consisted of glass, and on which a false step would be 
fatal. That he was so walking is beyond question, and 
the mishap that befell him was therefore almost inevi- 
table. 

“Which brings us to our own belief that the man 
was a lunatic and not a burglar. The further details 
that have since been ascertained strengthen our posi- 
tion. For the storm was so great that in every part of 
London roofing and chimney-pots were destroyed and 
blown about, many windows were wrecked, and several 
hoardings and walls were thrown down, In the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the studio, as everywhere else, 


considerable havoc was wrought, and amid the mess 
and wreckage in the studio were found the broken 
tiles and of a chimney-pot that had been 


neces ol 
own down from the adjoining house. These might, 
of course, have fallen into the big gap left by the top- 
light; or, as we prefer to believe, the same gust of wind 
that swept them down must have caused the unfortu- 
nate victim to slip and miss his footing, and, the frame- 
work of the toplight being old and rotten, the whole 
erashed down in one mass. The tiling of the studio 
itself has suffered severely, and we cannot imagine any 
sine man, unless compelled, would have exposed him- 
self to the danger of such a wild night. 

‘‘But what really confirms us in our view is the fact 
that the clothes in which the body was dressed, though 
soaked through and through, seem to be those of a gen- 
tleman. The shirt-studs and links are of gold, and a 
valuable gold watch and a gold pencil-case were dis- 
covered in the pockets. A hard felt hat has been found 
lying ebout the floor, but trampled on and sodden out 
of shape. There were no papers in the pockets, nor has 
anything been found likely to give any clew to the iden- 
tity of the deceased, unless the monogram, ‘A,’ on linen 
and handkerchiefs, which were of fine quality, can be 
considered such. But we make no doubt that the de- 
ceased will eventually be proved to be the victim of 
mental aberration. in all probability some harmless 
kanatic who had eluded the vigilance of his friends. 

“The description of the deceased issued by the police 
is as follows: Height five feet five inches, short black 
hair very thin on top, short pointed beard and bushy 
black mustache, complexion dark, eyes deepset and 
hazel-colored, high forehead and square chin; wearing 
long black vicuna overcoat, plain black frock-suit, and 
tanned gloves; apparent age, 49. The publicity given 
te the whole matter is likely to make his family and 
friends come forward very soon now—nay, the iden- 
tity of the deceased may even by now have been es- 
tablished beyond the shadow of a doubt.” 


“Poor old Clinton,’’ murmured Gerald to Dr. Whit- 
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ing, “‘what a bad time he must have had! 
I’ve forbidden him to be seen by any interviewers.’ 

Meanwhile, Dr. Whiting had taken up the local 
paper and had been reading the following account of 
the Channel mishap: 

“A cablegram from Ostend was received at Dover 
early this morning, announcing that, on the arrival of 
the mail boat after a tempestuous passage, one of the 
passengers was found to be missing, his effects being 
discovered on board; to wit, a hand bag, dressing-case, 
rug, umbrella, and walking cane; and a small trunk 
labeled ‘Robert Ashfield,’ among the passengers’ lug- 
gage. It appears that one of the men found the smaller 
articles pitching about on deck, and removed them to a 
place of safety. There can be little doubt that their 
unfortunate owner was carried overboard by a great 
sea that struck the vessel about one o’clock—-barely an 
hour after it had been able to make a fair start. It has 
now been ascertained beyond question that the missing 
gentleman is Mr. Robert Ashfield, of Leadenhall Street 
and Colombo Hall, Finchley Road, N.W., the owner of 
considerable tea plantations in Ceylon, a man of great 
wealth, and widely known in the City, where the news 
of his terrible fate has caused considerable consterna- 
tion. 

“It appears that Mr. Ashfield had to cross on busi- 
ness, the clerk whom he usually intrusted with the 
commission being seriously ill at home. Mr. Ashfield 
had made the journey himself occasionally, and decided 
to do so again. it was expected at the office he would 
not be back for three days. He left business at half- 
past eight, after a long and busy day, and went on to 
Cannon Street Station, where his wife was to meet him 
with the luggage, for he had decided to take her with 
him, thinking she would like the trip. At the station 
she was alarmed by the increasing denseness of the fog, 
and begged him not to go. He suggested they should 
proceed as far as Dover, where, if they found it inadvis- 
able to make the crossing, they might stay for the night, 
hoping for fairer weather next day. 

“At Dover there was no fog, nor did the weather at 
first seem extraordinarily rough, and after a short dis- 
cussion it was agreed that Mr. Ashfteld—who was a 
good sailor, having made the voyage several times to 
and from Ceylon—should go on alone. Mrs. Ashfield 
went on board with her husband just for a moment, but 
came off feeling rather uneasy and apprehensive about 
the weather, as the wind began to blow more strongly. 
At the Lord Warden Hotel she was so upset and hys- 
terical that a maid had to sit up with her. The news 
of the calamity arrived about half-past six this morn- 
ing. Everybody in the hotel was talking of it by break- 
fast time, and, of course, it could not be concealed from 
Mrs. Ashfield. The poor lady is completely prostrated, 
and is the object of much sympathy.” 

“It’s a very sad thing, isn’t it?’ commented Dr. 
Whiting, after he had made Gerald read the report. 
‘Poor Mrs. Ashfield must be terribly cut up. She has 
only been married to him four years, and such a bright 
little woman, too!”’ 

“She is indeed!”’ 
brains than he.”’ 

They made pleasing pendents to each other—these 
two doctors, Gerald, thirty-three and in the full pride 
of manhood; his partner, seventy, stately and white- 
haired. The old man, of whom Gerald was a connec- 
tion, had given him a partnership in the practice, not 
only because of its growth, but because his advancing 
years made him feel the need of a sturdy co-worker. 
Gerald had done brilliantly as a student-—-had carried 
off all the medals and scholarships. He was still un- 
married, and Ethelyn so far kept house for him in 
Hampstead. It was at Dr. Whiting’s house that the 
practice was mainly carried on, though Gerald did not 
omit to have the usual red lamp and brass plate outside 
his own. 

“T was in practice here long before poor Ashfield 
bought Colombo Hall, and that was ten years ago,”’ ex- 
claimed the old man. ‘‘I attended his first wife on her 
death-bed. And then there are the two lads, George 
and Percival, whom he sent out to Ceylon before he 
married again. They little thought then they were say- 
ing ‘good-by* to him for the last time. Very sad, very 
sad! Dear, dear me, how the time flies!*’ he sighed, as 
the carriage pulled up. ‘‘Let me see, how long is it 
since you took over that part of the practice? Two 
years already; and it seems only the other day! Well, 

must get down here. Drive right back to your house 
and see how poor Jack Clinton's getting along.’ 

‘Poor Jack!’ repeated Gerald. ‘‘I daresay he feels 
now how rash it was of him to come back from the 
South. It isn’t everybody,”’ he added, as the smiling 
shadow of a grimly humorous thought flitted across his 
fine features, ‘‘who gets such a sharp lesson of the 
danger of disobeying doctors’ orders.’’ Then, as his 
eye fell again over the paper in his hand: ‘‘Strange,”’ 
he added, musingly. ‘‘It never rains but it pours. Here 
are two out-of-the-way tragedies in to-day’s paper, and 
here am I,in a way, personally interested in both.”’ 

‘*Poor Ashfield!" murmured Dr. Whiting, musing in 
his turn. ‘‘He never disobeyed doctors’ orders. <A 
most exemplary man! Well, well, such is life; send 
the carriage for me in an hour.” : 

Gerald glanced at his watch. ‘‘I «onder if I ought 
to send Mrs. Ashfield a wire of condolence.”’ he said, as 
Dr. Whiting was about to step down. ‘Or perhaps 
you'd better-do it in the name of both of us, as you are 
the senior, and you’ve known the family so long.”’ 

‘‘But suppose Ashfield turns up safe and sound?’ 
said Dr. Whiting. ‘After all, there’s no certainty that 
he was washed overboard, and that the news won't be 
contradicted in the next edition of the papers. Why, 
look at this burglar business, which is now turning into 
a lunacy case.” 

‘‘And J don't even believe in the lunacy version,” said 
Gerald, ‘‘There’s more in the business than meets the 
eye. But as for Ashfield—I rather fear there won't be 
any contradiction there.” 

He shook his head dubiously as the horse started off 
at a trot. 


exclaimed Gerald; ‘“‘much more 


CHAPTER III. 
GERALD gave strict orders that John Clinton was not 
to rise even the next day, Friday, mags mg. that the young 
artist fretted at the risk of losing the business chance 
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that had offered itself. However, the matter was easily 
arranged, the dealer consenting to run up to the house 
to see him and discuss prices, and undertaking to re- 
move from the studio those of the pictures he wanted 
to show his clients. In the afternoon Ethelyn came in 
to talk to him a little. She mentioned that among 
those who had yesterday inquired at the door was Elias, 
the odd man, who, in ordinary times, was engaged to 
come into the studio every morning to clear up, and 
who sometimes posed a little. He was a poor haif- 
witted fellow, who wore the Salvation Army uniform. 
Still strong and active, in spite of his hoary age, he had 
heard what had happened, and had wanted to know if 
his services would not now be required again earlier 
than he had last been given to understand. 

‘‘You mustn't think that’s all he came about,’’ con- 

tinued Ethelyn, smilingly. ‘‘Of course, he asked how 
you were progressing—there were really tears in his 
eyes. 
‘Oh, if his work had been all he came about, that 
would rr have proved his honesty,’’ said Clinton; 
‘for I paid him for six weeks in advance, and he 
must have felt quite rich, though it was only a trifle. 
What is thet shouting in the street?’’ he asked, some- 
what excitedly. ‘‘Something new about the—ugh! I 
see the ghastly thing now.” 
Please keep calm, Jack dear,’’ pleaded Ethelyn, 
tenderly, brushing back the disordered locks from his 
forehead, but leaving just one in front. ‘‘There, that 
minakes such a pretty kiss-curl!”’ 

But the coarse, bawling voices seemed to be ap- 
proaching nearer the house, one taking up another 
without intermission, and occasionally two falling to- 
gether right lustily, filling the whole universe, as it 
seemed, with their voluminous noise. That the men 
were selling the evening papers was evident; yet the 
nearer they came the more hopeless seemed the effort 
to catch their words. 

““*Body’: I’m sure I made out ‘body,’ ” 
John, half raising himself. 

*‘Lie down at once and keep still, you bad boy,” said 
Ethelyn, with sweet severity. 

But, in truth, Ethelyn was quite as eager as her 
patient to learn what more had come to light, and she 
only hesitated lest, as she judged possible from _ the 
vehemence with which it was being announced, it 
might prove to be too sensational. However, as he 
kept urging her to get a paper, she sent out a servant 
for one. 

‘‘Now be still and good, and promise not to get ex- 
cited,”’ she admonished him as she unfolded the paper, 
intending to look through it first. and either to read to 
him or tell him briefly its contents according as she 
should deem best. But as the big headlines and sub- 
headlines caught her eye her face paled perceptibly. 

‘*Well, Ethelyn, what is it?’’ he inquired, anxiously. 

She recovered herself rapidly as her eyes ran down 
the column, and finished by laughing. 

‘For the moment it took me quite aback. I ought to 
have remembered the sensation-mongers would have set 
to work by now. The thing will really amuse you. 
They make fun of it themselves at the end. As you 
didn’t read yesterday's papers, I must explain to you 
that the Robert Ashfield mentioned* was washed over- 
board in the Channel the night before last from the 
Ostend boat. This is what the paper says: 


“ST, JOHN’S WOOD CASE BECOMES A 
MYSTERY. 
‘“*REPORTED IDENTIFICATION OF THE 
“ “ASTOUNDING SUGGESTION, 

““The by now notorious St. John’s Wood case, in 
which a supposed housebreaker, met with his death by 
falling through the toplight of the studio of Mr. John 
Clinton, the well-known painter, in the early hours of 
yesterday morning, has, according to the latest infor- 
mation, suddenly assumed a most unexpected and sen- 
sational aspect. 

‘“*The report which comes to hand almost at the 
moment of our going to press states that the body was 
this morning identified through the ingenious and suc- 
cessful action of Inspector Murray, who had taken care- 
ful note of the name and address of a fashionable West 
End tailor on the inside of the collar of the frock-coat 
of the deceased, though the overcoat did not bear any 
maker’s name. Inspector Murray immediately inter- 
viewed the manager at the establishment indicated, and 
got him to come and see the body, which, after con- 
siderable hesitation, he appeared to recognize. How- 
ever, he still hesitated, saying that, though the clothes 
worn by the deceased, with the exception of the over- 
coat, were undoubtedly made by his firm, and though 
the deceased reminded him strongly of one of their 
clients, he could make no statement as to his idenity. 
Under further pressure, the manager admitted he had 
been about to let fall from his lips the words ‘‘Robert 
Ashtield,’’ when he realized he was about to mention the 
name of the very customer whose lamentable fate had 
formed the staple subject of conversation in their estab- 
lishment the whole of the previous day. As, of course, 
this could not be his body, though, as he had said, there 
was no little resemblance between the two men, he was 
afraid he had been called upon to no purpose. 

‘“**However, Inspector Murray—who has the reputa- 
tion of being a very smart officer—apparently thinks 
there is more in this resemblance than one would nat- 
urally be inclined to believe. It is known that he has 
journeyed to Dover by this morning's boat-train, evi- 
dently to interview Mrs. Ashfield, who has so far been 
unable to leave the Lord Warden Hotel. Other steps, 
too, have been taken, but the police have exhibited a 
sudden reticence in the matter. Our own reporter 
could get no direct information. A cable message from 
Ostend states that it has been ascertained beyond all 
doubt that Mr. Robert Ashfield did not land there, 
which disposes of ti.e last forlorn hope of his friends. 

“« Tf, as the above report seems to indicate. Inspector 
Murray has got the startling idea into his head that the 
body now lying in the mortuary is the body of Mr. 
Ashfield, who was drowned at least a hundred miles 
from St. John’s Wood, and a rumor to that effect has 
already spread, no doubt he has his reasons. As we 
have already remarked, he has the reputation of being 
one of the smartest officers in the force, and we suppose 
he feels himself called upon to live up to his reputation. 
We need hardly say that. personally, we feel very skep- 
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tical indeed on the subject of this extraordinary identi- 
fication; and we have scarcely a doubt but that the 
tailor’s manager will be found on investigation to have 
been grossly mistaken, or, anyway, that the sup d 
resemblance between the two men was of the slightest. 
On the other hand, there can be no question that, should 
this purely imaginary identity prove after all to be a 
real identity—and we suggest the hy pothesis gph 3 by 
way of giving a little rein to our fancy—then, indeed, 
would the St. John’s Wood tragedy have become a mys- 
tery as grewsome as astounding.’ ”’ 


Despite that both John and Ethelyn agreed with the 
personal point of view expressed in the above, the rumor 
caused no little excitement in the city. Invariably re- 
ceived with an incredulous smile, it yet impressed 
deeply, and the after-thoughts it set going were not 
without a tinge of admission of the possibility of its 
truth. Some people frankly declared they believed it, 
stoutly persisting in face of the roars of laughter with 
which they were greeted; but even the sincerest skep- 
tics paled when it began to be bruited about that the 
extraordinary report of the identity was true after all. 
In Leadenhall Street it was known that the police had 
called at Mr. Ashfield’s offices, and that the two chief 
clerks had gone back with them. And this piece of in- 
telligence spread rapidly through the city, its signifi- 
cance being eagerly and endlessly discussed. That a 
man swept overboard in mid-Channel should immedi- 
ately crash through the roof of a studio in St. John’s 
Wood—for the quick, sensation-loving eye of the public 
had at once perceived the two yy to synchron- 
ize—was a strange, astounding thing! At every cafe 
and restaurant the conversation ran so exclusively on 
this topic, and was carried on with such raised, excited 
voices, that all reserve was broken down, and any one 
could suddenly intrude on any group with a remark or 
suggestion without being stared at resentfully or con- 
sidered rude. Residents of Hampstead and Finchley 
became centers of special interest. Passengers who 
had crossed in the same boat with John Clinton, or had 
come from the Continent on the memorable Wednesday 
night, and could give realistic descriptions of the 
weather, were lionized. Discipline was relaxed in the 
most strictly-ruled establishments, tyrant taskmasters 
eagerly debating the mystery with their subordinates. 
From the evening papers no real verification could as 
yet be obtained; for, though one asserted boldly it had 
positive information of the reality of this strange iden- 
tification, the others timidly took refuge in skillfully 
worded indefiniteness. 

But toward five o’clock London was seized with a 
mad spasm of fever. There was a great rush for the 
papers, which at last were all emphatically unanimous, 
all containing the unqualified announcement that the 
man who had killed himself in falling through the top- 
light of Mr. John Clinton’s studio in the early hours of 
Thursday morning, and the wealthy Robert -Ashfield, 
who had about the same time been washed from the 
Ostend boat in the tempestuous weather that prevailed 
in the Channel, were one and the same person. Both 
the servants at Colombo Hall and Mr. Ashfield’s own 
clerks had recognized the body now lying at the mort- 
nary, and its identity could no longer be questioned. 
The police were absolutely reticent. It was known that 
Mrs. Ashfield had arrived in town that afternoon with 
Inspector Murray, and that the bereaved lady was now 
at Colombo Hall. The press were unable to obtain ad- 
mission to her, being informed she was in a state of 
utter collapse. : 

In Fleet Street and the Strand the boys and news 
venders fought like wild beasts outside the newspaper 
oftices to be beforehand with one another in obtaining 
their supplies of the printed sheets. The streets were 
filled with resonant shouts and cries, while the great 
steam presses ran on beyond their te in their effort 
to cope with the demand. As the ‘‘Moon,’’ which now 
shamelessly and without reserve pandered to the public 
mood, sententiously observed, and as the public had 
already felt—it gave it a thrill to read its own obvious 
thought in print—the latest development of the case 
presented a mystery which, unless it were cleared up, 
most people would admit to be without precedent in the 
whole course of the century. 

Though the interest in Acacia Road and its neighbor- 
hood, manifested by the public the day before, had this 
morning considerably abated, the afternoon found St. 
John’s Wood invaded by a vast, thick concourse, with 
which the polive, despite a large re-enforcement, were 
quite unable to deal. Colombo Hall had the appear- 
ance of sustaining a siege. Dr. Gerald Manly’s carriage 
was waiting outside the house, and, as he at length 
emerged, a thousand inquisitive eyes sought a glimpse 
of the interior. The raw misty atmosphere was forgot- 
ten in the heat of the universal excited chatter, and 
plausible, eloquent talkers rapidly became the center of 
ever-increasing groups. 

“IT almost feel excited, Gerald dear,” said Ethelyn, 
when her brother arrived home at his usual late hour. 
“The news venders have been so noisy all the afternoon 
that they’ve almost succeeded in making me believe 
something really astonishing has come to light! I’m 
afraid they’ve been seriously disturbing poor Jack.”’ 

‘But something really astonishing has come to light 
—at least the world finds it astonishing. Why didn’t 
you get a paper and see?”’ 

“Jack did worry me into buying one. It only said 
that a curious rumor had got about. and it rather made 
fun of it. You don’t mean, Gerald—that—that—”’ 

“That the curious rumor has been confirmed. The 
extra specials say so, anyway. Ashfield’s clerks are re- 
sponsible for the furore. Jack will have to be present 
at the inquest—more’s the pity ;.and he’s not so ill as to 
have any excuse for not appearing. For my part, the 
sooner this affair is over the better. As soon as Jack 
can leave, we must get him back to Nice, and then this 
=< mystery will appeal to us merely as out- 
siders.”’ 

Gerald went on eating his soup, while Ethelyn gave 
him a favorable account of the patient, who was now in 
a sound sleep. 

“But tell me,’ she asked, after a pause, ‘‘what do 
you think about the—mystery, as they call it?’’ 

“You seem to have as muc eigen e for the marvel- 
ous as I for my supper, little girl,’’ said Gerald, laugh- 
ing. ‘You don’t suppose that I have wasted any 

ht on so idle Pion ridiculous a subject, though I've 
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had to listen to the-views of a good many of my pa- 
tients, and some of them were garrulous enough, in all 
conscience. No doubt those police fellows think them- 
selves enormously clever. If I had an opinion at all, I 
should be inclined to think that possibly the two men 
were about the same size, and the tailor, who admits he 
was excited by the Ashfield mishap, probably got Ash- 
field on his brain. And, when a sensational rumor of 
this kind has once got started, even a man’s best friends 
are prepared to swear on the least possible ground that 
they recognize him in any dead body that may be brought 
under their eyes.”’ 

‘Oh, but the maker’s name was on the clothes.” 

‘Which doesn’t prove he got them from the maker; 
but, even so, there’s nothing to prevent him having 
been some other customer. Which, of course, is rather 
hard on the tailor—two customers lost at one blow.’’ 

“Gerald! I really ought to be shocked—which, I 
suppose, is just what you want. But I am too used to 
your little ways for that. I do wish you'd fall in love 
—it would make you ever so much nicer. And then it 
would be such fun to hear you sentimentalize.”’ 

‘‘Love—" began Gerald. 

‘Yes, yes,”’ interrupted Ethelyn. ‘‘It’s a disease of 
the stomach. I’ve heard you say all that before. But, 
never mind, it’s a disease from which not even you are 
safe, and when you do catch it—’’ 

“That the woful spectacle of a man in love should 
give women such exquisite pleasure is but another 
proof of the innate brutality of their nature,’’ retorted 
the doctor. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AFTER the breathless hubbub of the first sensation 
there set in an expectant calm, a waiting as in confi- 
dent anticipation of shuddersome revelation to follow. 
A thrill] of superstitious feeling had passed over all Eng- 
land. But while the skeptical and the bolder spirits had 
recovered from the first shock given them by the flat 
absoluteness of the newspaper statement with its air of 
unchallengeableness, declaring they had been taken 
aback by its very audacity, and that quite another story 
would come out at the inquest; the minds of the ma- 
jority of folk were in malleable condition, waiting sub- 
missively to be shaped according to any pattern that 
might be imposed on them. 

John Clinton, after his long rest and the careful at- 
tention Gerald and Ethelyn had bestowed on him, had 
recovered his usual composure. Nevertheless, Gerald 
impressed upon him the necessity of giving his evi- 
dence at the inquest in a calm, almost impersonal man- 
ner. As he could not yet walk, his feet being still 
bandaged and incased in huge soft slippers, he had to 
be assisted into the court, where he resignedly submitted 
to be stared at by the cnowd assembled, instinctively 
divining, too, that one or two representatives of the 
press were sketching him. Mrs. Ashfield entered, a 
moment later, accompanied by an elderly lady. She 
struck him as being below the medium height and un- 
expectedly young, though he did not get any impres- 
sion of beauty. Her face was thickly veiled, but there 
were moments when her figure, in the slightness of its 
build, might be taken for that of a girl of tifteen. 

The coroner, in the course of a few preliminary re- 
marks to the jury, mentioned that the present case had 
been the subject of a good deal of public speculation 
and newspaper comment. He would impress upon them 
the necessity of putting all that they had heard or read 
out of their minds, and of being guided entirely by the 
investigation that was to follow, ‘‘It is true,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘that, according to my information, the case 
presents some very remarkable features, and that the 
complete determination of the actual causes which have 
resulted in the death of the unfortunate person, whose 
body we shall presently have an opportunity of viewing, 
will necessitate the examination of a large number of 
witnesses. This is due to the fact that we shal! be 
forced to take a good deal of apparently indirect evi- 
dence, which, at first sight, will appear to have refer- 
ence to a totally distinct matter. Owing, moreover, to 
the remarkable circumstances to which I have just 
alluded, I am of opinion that any attempt at such pre- 
liminary and formal identification of the body of the 
deceased as is customary would be quite futile. I may 
say the whole question of the identification of the de- 
ceased presents peculiar difficulties, and it is so bound 
up with the whole investigation as to be quite insepa- 
rable therefrom. 

“You will have gathered, from my present remarks, 
that the true determination of the causes of the death of 
the deceased may be found to be dependent upon the 
true identification of the body; but it will be sufficient 
discharge of your duties for you to state the former, 
according to the best of your judgment. We will now 
proceed, gentlemen, to view the body.” 

This last-mentioned formality having been carried 
through, the coroner and jury returned to the court, 
and the investigation was proceeded with. Clinton, 
who could not stand, and had to be accommodated with 
a chair, was the first called upon to give his evidence, and 
narrated how, on arriving home olen his long journey, 
he had gone straight to bed, and how he had been roused 
about one o’clock in the morning by the violent fall of 
the deceased through the toplight. He had lifted the 
body from amid the wreckage, when he perceived life 
was extinct. He had fainted; but, on recovering him- 
self, he must have gone to call in the police. 

The coroner: ‘‘You say you ‘must have gone.’ Do 
you mean to suggest that somebody else may have gone 
to inform them?” 

Clinton: ‘‘I do not mean to suggest that.’’ (After 
thinking a moment.) ‘It comes back to me now that I 
did accost a policeman—no doubt the first one I met.” 

The coroner (kindly): ‘‘It would help us if you were 
a little more definite. Cannot you try and recall the 
exact course of events?”’ 

Clinton: ‘“‘I fear I have no clear remembrance of 
what exactly happened after I swooned. I was very 
exhausted from traveling, and it was only probably by 
a great effort that I dragged myself out at all. I did 
not even know at the time that I had hurt myself, and 
I was quite surprised the next morning to find my 
hands and feet so severely cut.” 

The coroner: ‘‘Were your feet not protected?” 
Clinton: “I believe I had slippers on.”’ 
The coroner: ‘‘Are they the ones now produced?” 
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Clinton ‘(inspecting the slippers handed him, in 
amused surprise): ‘“Yes; these are certainly my prop- 
erty. 

he coroner: “I do not question that. Be good 
enough to say if the slippers produced were those worn 
by i at the time.”’ 

linton: ‘‘] think I may say they were. 
are cut through.” 

The slippers were handed round for the jury’s in- 
spection. 

A juryman (suspiciously): ‘‘Does the witness assert 
he went out with these into the mud and rain?” 

Clinton: “Though I have scarcely any recollection of 
doing so, I must have put on boots and thrown my 
cloak round me.”’ 

The juryman: ‘‘Where were these found 

Clinton: ‘‘I don’t know.’’ 

The coroner (reading slip passed to him): ‘‘I am in- 
formed they were found in witness’s bathroom, But 
this point will be raised later on. You have stated you 
were roused about one o’clock in the morning. How is 
it you are able to mention that time so definitely, when 
you are so nebulous about everything else?’’ 

Clinton: ‘I fear I have been led into mentioning the 
result of a mere calculation based on what I have since 
heard. I had really no idea at the time.”’ 

The coroner: ‘‘Please try and be more careful, Mr. 
Clinton, as the point is one of importance. You may 
have remained unconscious for quite a considerable 
time before you were able to inform the police,”’ 

Clinton: ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Clinton, further examined, said the studio was an old 
building—he could not say how old. The models’ re- 
tiring-room was curtained off by a dark plush hanging. 
The toplight over it was in the center of the roof and 
was about six feet by four. It was divided into several 
panes. It could be opened, though he had never done 
so. There had once been a cord attached to it for the 
purpose, but it had long since disappeared. He could 
not say what had become of it; probably it had got 
rotten and broken off. The distance from the toplight 
to the floor was about twenty-two feet. There were 
no other windows in this detached part of the studio, 
The upper part of the walls sloped for about six feet to 
join the ceiling. 

A juryman: ‘Can we not inspect the studio?” 

The coroner: ‘‘We shall do so on rising to-day. As 
I have already told you, there are a great number of 
witnesses to be examined, and it will be quite impossi- 
ble to complete the investigation this afternoon. I hold 
it of the greatest importance that every witness should 
be examined with great minuteness, and there are many 
points of apparent insignificance upon which I shall lay 
stress, the reason for which will become clear to you as 
we proceed. I beg of you to give the closest attention 
to the evidence, even should it appear to diverge from 
the main lines.” 

Clinton then continued his evidence. There were 
two doors to the studio, the main entry which opened 
into a vestibule, which in its turn opened into the body 
of the studio, and an entry at the back, opening direct 
into the models’ room. Yes, by the models’ room he 
did mean the room which had been the scene of the 
mishap. Both doors were locked during his absence, 
and he had come in through the front door, having to 
use both the ordinary key and the latch-key which he 
had taken with him on his bunch. He had only one of 
each. He had never known duplicates of these keys to 
exist. 

A juryman: ‘‘Can you say positively that duplicates 
of these keys have never existed?’ 

Clinton: ‘‘I fear I cannot make so positive a state- 
ment as that.” 

The witness went on to state that the back door had 
not been used for some time, as he had been ill all the 
previous month, and unable to work. 

The coroner: ‘‘The key of that is, I suppose, on your 
bunch?”’ 

Clinton: ‘‘No; I did not keep that on my bunch, as 
the door was always locked from the inside, and I never 
used it myself.”’ 

The coroner: ‘‘Where is the key at the present mo- 
ment?”’ 

Clinton: ‘In the lock, I suppose. I do not think it 
has ever been removed.” 

The coroner: ‘‘Are you sure you did not take it away 
with you?” 

Clinton: ‘‘It’s possible I did, though it’s not very 
likely.”’ 

The coroner: ‘‘How long had you been absent?” 
Clinton: ‘‘I had left on the previous Tuesday morn- 
ing.”’ 

The coroner: ‘It was known to your friends that 
you would be absent for three months.’’ 

Clinton: ‘‘They knew I should be absent,’ certainly 
for a considerable time.” 

In further reply to the coroner, Clinton explained 
that the only servant he had was an odd man, who 
came in for a few hours each morning. He had prom- 
ised to let the man know as soon as he should require 
him again. ‘‘Elias,’’ as he was known, was there last 
on the Tuesday he — witness—left London. He had 
come in extra early to clear up, and had carried out 
witness’s luggage to the cab. He—the witness—had 
carefully locked up, and ‘‘Elias,’’ who was much at- 
tached to him, had wished him a good time. 

The coroner: ‘‘Is the man here to-day?’’ 

On being informed he was not, he shar ly inquired, 
“Why not?” It was explained that the poline had had 
no knowledge of his existence. 

The coroner (severely): ‘‘Let the man be here at our 
next sitting without fail. I consider his presence and 
examination of great importance. (To Clinton): ‘‘Do 
you know where he resides?’ 

Clinton: ‘‘I have it scribbled down somewhere. I'll 
look it up.” 

The coroner: ‘‘What sort of company does the man 
frequent?” 

Clinton: “I know nothing about him. save that he is 
sober and reliable. He is a member of the Salvation 
Arey. I believe his intelligence is somewhat limited.” 

The coroner (sharply): ‘‘I see no necessary connec- 
tion between your last two remarks.” 

Clinton: ‘‘I did not intend to suggest any. I made 
two distinct, disconnected, and abectutely true state- 
ments.” 

Continuing, Clinton eventually admitted that, on 
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the hypothesis ‘that ‘‘Elias’’ had bad acquaintances, it 
was not impossible he had communicated to them the 
fact of his employer's intended absence. Witness 
next described the general arrangement of the studio, 
stating that the bedroom and bathroom, which com- 
municated by a door, though both had separate en- 
trances from the stuido, were on the same side of the 
studio as the vestibule. Thus, on entering from the 
vestibule, he had only to turn to his right, and the bed- 
room door was on the other side of the fireplace. 

The coroner: ‘‘You say the building was an old one. 
Have you ever had any trouble with the roof in wet 
weather?” 

Clinton: ‘‘Water has occasionally soaked through in 
laces, though it has never done any damage, The top- 
fieht in the back room, however, never quite fitted. 
Sometimes a bucket had to be put under to catch the 
water. No doubt the woodwork was in a very rotten 
condition.” 

The next witness was Inspector Murray, who stated 
that information of the accident was brought to him 
about a quarter past two on Thursday morning. He 
immediatey repaired to The Studio, Acacia Road, with 
the divisional surgeon, Dr. Mackay. He there found 
the deceased lying across a chair. His head, which had 
evidently fallen, hung down, and rested against the 
floor. A large bronze lamp burned on an adjoining 
ehair. Mr. Clinton was lying almost unconscious on a 
couch, having been carried in by the constable, and, by 
Dr. Mackay’s directions, he was undressed and placed 
in his bed, whence he was removed in the morning to 
the house ef Dr. Gerald Manlv, to whom he had sent a 
message. Mr. Clinton had a cioak over him, but no 
coat and vest underneath. He had no socks on, and 
his boots were not laced up—he had evidently pulled 
them on in a hurry over bare feet. When the boots 
were removed his feet were found to be badly cut, as 
well as the hands, and Dr. Mackay washed and band- 
aged both. The slippers produced were found in the 
bathroom. There were still small fragments of glass 
adhering to them, though most had dropped off. When 
first found they were wet with blood. Mr. Clinton 
must have bled a great deal. There were marks of 
blood on the floor in the bathroom, and he had been 
able to trace a line of similar marks from the bathroom, 
right along the floor, till it was obliterated half-way by 
the streams of water that flowed from the back room. 
The wet suit Mr. Clinton had taken off was found in the 
bathroom, and he had evidently gone there to put on 
his boots after recovering from his swoon. 

The clothes of the deceased were sopping wet. His 
face and head were badly cut. In the pockets there 
were no papers, though deceased wore a gold watch and 
chain. There was no name engraved on the watch. He 
had also likewise discovered in the pockets a gold pencil- 
case, two silk handkerchiefs, and a purse containing 
eleven pounds of gold, besides some silver. The purse 
was in the right-hand trousers pocket. The linen and 
handkerchiefs were marked with the monogram ‘‘A.”’ 
There were no banknotes on the person of the deceased. 
His shirt-studs and links were of gold. His hat—a hard 
felt one—was found on the floor. It had been trampled 
on, The maker’s name was not on the overcoat, but 
only on the frock-coat. The back room was flooded, 
and the water was only stopped from spreading all over 
the studio by a certain slight inequality in the flooring, 
which rose just a trifle, and by being sopped up and im- 
peded by the rugs that lay about. The broken frame- 
work, part of which still adhered to the roof, was evi- 
dently quite rotten. Among the debris were several 
broken tiles and the fragments of two chimney-pots, all 
of which, on investigation, he found to have come down 
from the top of the neighboring house on the other side 
of the narrow alley. The alley might be eight feet wide 
at the outside, and the tiles and pots would quite natur- 
ally have fallen in. Beyond having a tarpaulin placed 
over the gap left by the toplight, nothing had been 
touched in the back room. 

The coroner: ‘‘And the key of the back door is still 
the lock?’’ 

Inspector Murray: ‘‘There was no key in the lock.” 
The coroner: ‘Or lying on the ground?’ 

Inspector Murray: ‘‘Not so far as I could see.” 

The coroner: “Nothing has been disturbed in the 
studio?” 

Inspector Murray: ‘‘Three of the pictures that hung 
on the walls have been allowed to be taken away by a 
dealer at the request of Mr. Clinton.” 

The coroner: ‘‘I am sorry that anything should have 
been touched.”’ 

Inspector Murray, continuing his evidence, said the 
name of the maker on the frock-coat of the deceased 
suggested to him the idea of calling at the establish- 
ment in question. Mr. Milton, the manager, readily 
agreed to accompany him, and, though he would not 
commit himself, admitted that the deceased bore a re- 
markable resemblance to a customer of theirs, no other 
than the wealthy Robert Ashtield, and that the clothes, 
excepting the overcoat, were undoubtedly made by his 
firm. Later in the day he was able to let him know 
that the suit answered in every respect to the descrip- 
tion of one made by his firm for Mr. Ashfield but « few 
weeks back. Mr. Ashfield, as was by now well known, 
had met with an untimely end in the Channel on the 
same Wednesday night, and it was in consequence of 
this fact and of a communication made to him by Dr. 
Mackay, which that gentleman would place before the 
court in his report very much better than the witness 
could, that the witness decided to go down to Dover 
immediately and see Mrs. Ashfield. 

An intellectual-looking juryman: ‘Is this relevant?” 

The coroner (to the jury): ‘You will observe, gentie- 
men, that this part of the evidence is perfectly rele- 
vant, and I hope you will here bear in mind the re- 
marks I thought it advisable to address to you at the 
commencement of the present investigation. The rea- 
sons I had for doing so will soon become clear to you.”’ 

The intellectual-looking juryman: ‘‘Would it not be 
easier to follow the witness if we heard the medical 
evidence first?” 

The coroner: ‘“‘I have no objection to that course.” 

Dr. Mackay, having stated how he had gone with 
the last witness to The Studio, Acacia Road, St. John’s 
Wood, and there found the deceased, proceeded to de- 
seribe the posture of the body, giving the same details 
as had already been furnished to the jury. After satis- 
fying himself that life was absolutely extinct, he had 
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seen to Mr. Clinton, who appeared in immediate need 
of attention. He then proceeded with his first examina- 
tion of the body, by the appearance of which he was 
greatly puzzled, having regard to the manner of death. 
That water ran from the deceased’s garments was not 
astonishing, considering the heavy rainfall. They were, 
in fact, completely sodden. But the inexplicable part 
was that the deceased presented every indication of hav- 
ing met his death by drowning. 

There was a solemn silence. A shudder ran through 
the court, the coroner alone sitting in stern impassive- 
ness. Mrs, Ashfield exhibited signs of collapse; but, 
soothed by her companion, heroically, bore up. 

When this slight commotion had calmed down, Dr. 
Mackay explained that the eyelids of the deceased were 
half closed, and the pupils strangely dilated. The 
whole body was completely cold. Both lips and nos- 
trils were covered with a thick, frothy mucus. The 
face was much cut by the glass, which was sticking in 
many of the wounds; but these did not bleed much, as 
the blood had quickly clotted. On the back of the head 
was a severe scalp-wound. The scalp there was terribly 
swollen. He could not say within an hour or so, but 
death was quite recent. So impressed was he with the 
strangeness of the case that he called in Dr. Peters to 
assist him in his after-investigation; and that gentle- 
man would tell them that, as the result of a very 
thorough examination, they had both been forced to 
the conclusion that the immediate cause of death was 
suffocation by drowning. The lungs were spongy, dis- 
tended, and contained much froth from convulsive at- 
tempts to breathe. What put the fact entirely beyond 
challenge was that they had ascertained the stomach of 
the deceased—which contained very little food—to be 
full of water, and that, on examination, this water 
proved undoubtedly to be sea-water, 

The painful thrill attendant on these words was fol- 
lowed by a shapeless, inarticulate murmur that escaped 
from the throats of all. Many faces were pale. 

‘Not wishing to rely on our own results,’’ continued 
Dr. Mackay, ‘‘in a case so mysterious and baffling, we 
called in the services of two eminent analysts, both 
Fellows of the Royal Society, and they will tell you 
that they corroborate me to the full. They have even 
examined the garments of the deceased, and they have 
come to the conclusion that they were impregnated— 
not with ordinary water—but with sea-water.”’ 

The coroner: ‘‘Is there no other way in which that 
condition of the lungs which you have just described 
could be brought about?” 

Dr. Mackay: ‘‘That condition of the lungs is solely 
to be met with in cases of suffocation by drowning. It 
cannot be produced by any other possible cause. That 
and the filling of the stomach are both the results of 
vital action on the part of the drowning person. The 
fluid in the stomach invariably corresponds to that in 
which death has taken place.”’ 

The coroner: ‘‘The contusion on the scalp of the de- 
ceased, I take it, would be accounted for by the fall?’ 

Dr. Mackay: ‘‘From its nature I should say it could 
hardly have resulted from the head striking the floor of 
the studio. It had the appearance of having been caused 
by some hard, blunt edge, and most probably preceded 
the suffocation by drowning.”’ J 

The coroner: ‘‘How could that last fact be ascer- 
tained?”’ 

Dr. Mackay: ‘‘I have already mentioned that the 
condition of the lungs and stomach could only have 
been brought about by vital acts on the part of the 
drowning person. Since, therefore, the contusion was 
not the cause of death, it must probably have preceded 
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The coroner: ‘“‘If a person were washed off a ship—I 
am putting a purely hypothetical case to you, Dr. 
Mackay—might not such a contusion be caused by the 
head coming into violent contact with the edge of the 
side of the ship, or striking against a stanchion?”’ (Sen- 
sation.) 

Dr. Mackay: ‘‘Most certainly it might.” 

A juryman: ‘‘You say that the fluid in the stomach 
was sea-water. How could this be determined posi- 
tively? It would not remain unchanged.” 

Dr. Mackay: ‘“The proportion of saline constituents 
in the fluid decides the fact beyond question.” 

Another juryman: “‘Is it not possible that a down- 
pour of rain might be so great as to cause drowning?” 

Dr. Mackay: ‘‘I have no knowledge of any such rain- 
fall being on record.’’ 

The juryman: ‘‘That is a pity, because all the so- 
called mysterious features of the present case would at 
once disappear.”’ 

For a moment there was a distinct sense of relief, 
which was, however, immediately nullified by Dr. 
Mackay retorting dryly that he was not aware that the 
clouds were in the habit of raining down salt sea-water. 

The juryman (triumphantly): ‘“‘But every schoolboy 
will tell you, sir, that the clouds are recruited from the 
sea.”’ 

Dr. Mackay (contemptuously): “‘I have already fully 
mastered the scientific knowledge that is usually 
taught in schools.” 

The juryman: ‘‘I can scarcely credit it.”’ 

The coroner (to the juryman): ‘‘Moderate your lan- 
guage, sir. You must conduct yourself with propriety. 
Dr. Mackay must be treated with all respect.’ 

The coroner then went on for the benefit of the 
astonished juryman to put in a few words of indulgent 
explanation as to why rain-water was not saline. 

Dr. Peters, Professor Green, F.R.S., and Mr. Andrew 
James, F.R.S., having given their corroborative evi- 
dence, Inspector Murray. was recalled and continued 
his story. He had had considerable difficulty in induc- 
ing Mrs. Ashfield to come up to London, she taking him 
for a lunatic (half-hearted laughter), but at last he man- 
aged to persuade her of his sanity, and that his tale was 
a true one. In order to spare her any unnecessary 
shock, he had had her shown the clothes separately, 
including the watch-chain and the pencil case found on 
the deceased, all of which, after a very natural hesita- 
tion, she identified as her husband’s. He asked her if 
she were strong enough to see the face of the deceased, 
and she decided to go through with the ordeal at once. 
On sight of the dead face she had shrieked ‘‘Robert,”’ 
and become unconscious. He had also taken further 
steps, and the body had been identified as that of their 
employer by several of the clerks of the Leadenhall 
Street office, and by the servants at Colombo Hall. 





Inspector White, of Scotland Yard, said that, in con- 
sequence of the suggestion that the d was a 
lunatic at large, every lunatic asylum in the kingdom 
had been communicated with, and the description of 
the deceased given the widest circulation. Up to that 
moment no information had been received that might 
give color to the said suggestion in the slightest degree. 

Mr. Howell Jones, a fine-art publisher, said he lived 
with his family at Acacia Villa. His side window over- 
looked the roof of Mr. Clinton’s studio. He remembered 
the storm of Wednesday night very well, as it had kept 
him awake. He had heard the terrible crash, of- which 
he now knew the cause. He had not felt himself called 
upon to rise and examine into it at the time. Any sug- 
gestion that the deceased had jumped or had been 
thrown from one of his windows was absolutely ridicu- 
lous. He was a resident of the highest respectability, 
and a member of the vestry, having, with his family, 
occupied his present residence for upward of fifteen 
years. 

The coroner: ‘‘Is it not possible that the deceased 
may have been hidden in your house without your 
knowledge and consent?’ , 

The witness: ‘‘I’d eat my head if he were.” 

The coroner: ‘“That’s not a proper answer.’ 

The witness: ‘‘This is the first time my word has 
been doubted since I’ve resided in St. John’s Wood. 
And I can remember the time, too, when all the sur- 
rounding district—Hampstead and Kilburn—was all 
open country. I used to walk in the fields on Sunday 
mornings. 

The coroner: ‘“‘You are wandering from the point. 
It is of the highest importance that the possibility of 
the deceased having previously been in your house 
should be either excluded or admitted.” 

The witness (excitedly): ‘‘The deceased most cer- 
tainly was never in my house.” 

The coroner: ‘‘Yours is the only house which has 
windows overlooking the studio, is it not?’’ 

The witness: ‘‘There are others, but at a distance.” 

The coroner: ‘‘What do you call a distance?”’ 

The witness: ‘‘A considerable distance.”’ 

The coroner: ‘‘The deceased might have got on to 
your roof?” 

The witness: ‘‘That I can’t say.’’ 

A juryman: “I have noticed that the house next to 
yours is to let at present.” 

The witness: ‘‘That is so. I am the landlord.” 

In reply to further questions, he could not deny that 
the deceased might have effected an entry into the 
empty house, whence he could easily have got on to 
the roof. Taken to task by the coroner for wasting 
the court's time by the disrespectful guardedness of his 
answers, the witness complained there was an obvious 
suggestion that he—an influential resident and vestry- 
man of fifteen years’ standing and a considerable owner 
of property in the neighborhood of St. John’s Wood— 
was implicated in this matter. His house had been 
wasched, and even his servants questioned by detec- 
tives, and he naturally resented it. 

The coroner: ‘I am sorry you should get that im- 
pression. I am here in accordance with the law, and it 
is my business to conduct this investigation so as to 
leave nothing undone that may throw any light on this 
difficult matter, and a man of the experience and stand- 
ing you profess to have ought to do his best to assist 
me.”’ 

The witness retired, looking very sulky. 

(Continued next week.) 
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HEADING OFF THE TARIFF. 


The work of filling American stores and warenouses 
with foreign goods in advance of the increase of tariff 
rates goes merrily on to such an extent that shipping 
lines on the other side of the Atlantic are having diffi- 
culty in handling the goods. Two questions, therefore, 
confront the public:. will there be any increase of cus- 
toms receipts until some months after the tariff bill 
passes, and is not the market likely to become so over- 
stocked that foreign goods will for a while be cheaper 
instead of dearer? Both results have followed certain 
other increases of tariff, but the possibilities of buying 
for a rise are always tempting, in spite of all past ex- 
periences. As to the suffering Treasury, it is the last 
thing that the business world cares for; it has no 
friends but in Congress, and it cannot be certain as to 
who is who among these. Sooner or later nations, like 
individuals, must learn that economy is the only certain 
means of keeping a full Treasury. 


CHICAGO has established another claim to greatness, 
for she recently made the biggest political turnover ever 
known in the United States in an equally short period. 
Last November the city polled more than two hundred 
thousand votes for the Republican Presidential ticket; 
this month, in the Mayoralty contest, the Republican 
candidates (there were two) received less than one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand votes and a Democrat was 
elected by a large plurality. 


AN Irishman, struggling to get a pair of new boots 
on, exclaimed: ‘‘I shall never get ’em on at all until I 
wear ’em a day or two.” 
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WHAT IS IN STORE, 


What the new departure of the Fiction Supplement 
means for WEEKLY subscribers may be judged by the 
fact that the following among other new, high-class 
novels will follow in regular succession. The supple- 
ment has been as to eight pages. The new 
novels are copyrighted, and cannot be purchased in 
book stores for less than one dollar to one dollar and 
a half: 


“A PASSING MADNESS,” 
by FLORENCE MARRYAT, in three installments. 


“LOIS ERCOTT.” 
by KaTHARINE S. MacQvolp, in four installments. 


“LAWRENCE CLAVERING,”’ 
by A. E. W. Mason, in three installments. 
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When the World Was Younger. 


BY MISS BRADDON, 
Author of. “Ishmael,”’ “Dead Men's Shoes,” ‘‘Lady Audley’s Secret,” 
“Wyllard’s Weird,” ‘Phantom Fortune,” “Like and, 
Unlike,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XXIII.—(ConTINvUED.) 

“HYACINTH managed to exist for a round dozen years 
without my love—or doubting it—so coy | as she had her 
cavaliere servente. It was only when he deserted her 
that she found life a burden. And now she has crossed 
the Rubicon. She belongs to her ghee age of kings’ 
mistresses and light women. And she will be happy, 
I dare swear, as they are. It is not an age of tears. 
And when the fair Louise ran away to her convent the 
other day, in a passion of penitence, be sure she only 
went on purpose to be brought back again. But now, 
sweet, say have I lied to you about the lady who was 
once my wife?’’ he asked, pointing to the letter in her 


nd. 

“And who is my sister to the end of time; my sister 
in eternity, in purgatory, or in paradise. I cannot cast 
her off, though you may. I will set out for Paris to- 
morrow, and bring her home, if I can, to the Manor. 
She need trouble you no more. My husband and I can 
shelter and pity her.”’ . 

‘*Your husband!”’ 

‘‘He will be my husband a fortnight hence.”’ 

“Never! Never, while I live to fling my body be- 
tween you at the altar. His blood or mine should 
choke your marriage vows. Angela, Angela, be rea- 
sonable. I have brought you out of that trap. I have 
cut the net in which they had caught you. My love, 
you are free, and I am free, and you belong to me. 

You never loved Denzil Warner, never would love him, 
were you to live with him a quarter of a century. He 
is ice, and you are fire. Dearest, you belong tome. He 
who made us both created us to be happy together. 
There are strings in our hearts that harmonize as con- 
cords in music do. We are miserable apart, both of us. 
We wasto, and fade, and torture ourselves in absence; 
but only to breathe the same air, to sit, silent, in the 
same room, is to be happy.’’ 

“Let me go,’ she cried, looking at him with wild 
eyes, leaning against the locked door, her hands clutch- 
ing at the latch, seeming neither to hear nor heed his 
impassioned address, though every word had sunk deep 
enough to remain in her memory forever. ‘‘Let me go! 
You are a dishonorable villain. I came to London alone 
to your deserted house. I was not afraid of death or 
the plague then. I am not afraid of you now. Open 
this door, and let me go, never to see your wicked face 
again.”’ 

‘‘Angela, canst thou so play fast and loose with hap- 
piness? Look at me,” kneeling at her feet, trying to 
take her hands from their hold on the latch. ‘‘Our fate 
is in our power to-night. The day is near dawning, 
and at the stroke of five 7 coach will be at the door to 
take us to Bristol, where the ship lies that shall take us 
to New England—to a new world, and liberty; and the 
sweet simple life that my dear love prefers to all the 
garish pleasures of a licentious Court. Ah, dearest, I 
know thy mind and heart as well as I know my own. I 
know I can make thee happy in that fair new world, 
where we shall begin life again, free from all old bur- 
dens; and where, if thou wilt, my motherless children 
can join us, and make one loving household. My Henri- 
ette adores you; and it were Christian charity to rescue 
her and her brother from Charles Stuart’s England, and 
to bring them up to an honest life in a country where 
men are free to worship God as He moves them. Love, 
you cannot deny me. So sweet a life waits for us; and 
you have but io lay that dear hand in mine and give 
consent.”’ 

“Oh, God!’ she murmured. 
held me in honor and esteem.’’ 

“Do I not honor you? Ah, love, what can a man 
do more than offer his life to her he loves—’’ 

“And if he is another woman’s husband?”’ 

‘‘That tie is broken,’’ 

“TL deny it. But if it were, you have been my sister’s 
husband, and = could be nothing tc me but my 
brother. You have made sisterly affection impossible, 
and so, my lord, we must be strangers; and, as you 
are a gentleman, I bid you open this door and let me 
— my way to some more peaceful shelter than your 

ouse,”’ 

“Angela!’’ He tried to draw her to his breast; but 
she held him off with outstretched arm, and even in the 
tumult of his ion the knowledge of her helplessness 
and his natural shame at his own treachery kept him in 
check. ‘‘Angela, call me villain if you will, but give 
me a fair hearing. Dearest, the joy or sorrow of two 
lives lies in your choice to-night. If you will trust me, 

and go with me, I swear I make you happy. If you 
are stubborn to refuse—well, sweetheart, you will but 
send a man to the devil who is not wholly bad, and 
who, with you for his guardian angel, might find the 
way to heaven.”’ 

“And begin the journey by a sin these in dare not 
name. Oh, Fareham,’ she said, growing suddenly calm 
and grave, and with something of that tender maternal 
manner with which she had soothed and controlled him 
while he had but half his wits, and when she feared he 
might be lying on his deathbed, ‘‘I would rather believe 
va a madman than a villain; and, indeed, all that you 

ve done to-night is the work of a madman, who fol- 
lows his own wild fancy without power to reason on 
what he does. Surely, sir, you know me ioo well to 
believe that I would let love—were it the blindest, most 
absorbing passion woman ever felt—lead me into sin so 
base as that you would urge. The vilest wanton at 
wrhttenall would shrink from stealing a sister’s hus- 


“There would be no theft. Your sister flings me to 
you as a dog drops the bone he has picked ury. She had 
me when I was young and a soldier—with some reflected 
glory about me from the hero I foHowed—and rich and 
happy. She leaves me old and haggard, without aim or 
pe, save to win her I worship. 1 I tell you when 
n to love you, my angel?’ 
_ No, no; I will listen to no more raving. See, there 
is the blessed light of day. Will you let me beat my 
hands against this door till they bleed?” 


“I thought this man 
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“Thou shalt not harm the loveliest hands on earth,” 
seizing them both in his own and holding them in spite 
of her struggles. ‘Ah, sweet, I be to love thee be- 
fore ever I rose from that bed of horror where I had 
been left to perish. I loved thee in my nnreason, and 
my love strengthened with each hour of returning 
sense. Our journey—I so weak, and sick, and helpless 
—was a ride through paradise. I would have had it 
last a year; would have suffered sickness and pain, 
aching limbs and parched lips, only to feel the Hight 
touch of this dear hand upon my brow ’twixt sleep and 
waking, only to look up as I awoke and see those sweet 
eyes looking down at me. Ah, dearest, my heart arose 
from among the dead and came out of the tomb of all 
human affections to greet thee. Till I knew you I knew 
not the meaning of love. And if you are stubborn, and 
will not come with me to that new world, where we 
may be so happy, why, then I must go down to my 

ave a despairing wretch that never knew a woman's 
ove.” 

““My sister--your wife?’’ 

“Never loved me. Her heart—that which she calls 
heart—was ever Malfort’s and not mine. She gave me 
to know as much by a hundred signs and tokens which 
read plain enough, now, looking back, but which I 
scarce heeded at the time. I believed her chaste, and 
she was civil, and I was satisfied. I tell you, Angela, 
this heart never beat for woman till I knew you. Ah, 
love, be not stone! Make not our affinity an obstacle. 
The Roman Church will ever grant dispensation for a 
union of affinities where there is cause for indulgence. 
The Church would have had Philip married to his wife’s 
sister Elizabeth.’ 

‘The Church holds the bond of marriage indissolu- 
ble,’’ Angela answered. ‘You are married to my sis- 
ter; and while she lives you can have no other wife.” 

Her brow was stern, her courage unfaltering; but 
edge ve force was failing her. She leaned against the 

oor for support, and she no longer struggled to with- 
draw her hands from that strong grasp which held 
them. She fought against the faintness that was steal- 
ing over her senses; but her heavy eyelids were begin- 
ning to droop, and there was a sound like rushing water 
in her ears, 

“‘Angela—Angela,’’ pleaded the tender voice, ‘‘do 
you forget that afternoon at the play, and how you 
wept over Bellario’s fidelity—the fond girl-page who 
followed him she loved; risked name and virtue; 
counted not the cost, in that large simplicity of love 
which gives all it has to give, unquestioning? Remem- 
ber Bellario?’”’ 

“Bellario had no thought that was not virtue’s,’’ she 
answered, faintly; and he took that fainter tone for a 
yielding will. 

“She would not have left Philaster, if he had been 
— in the wilderness, miserable for want of her 
ove.”’ 

Her white lips moved dumbly, her eyelids sank, 
and her head fell back upon his seahdes, as he started 
up from his knees to support her sinking figure. She 
was in his arms, unconscious—the image of death. 

He kissed her on the brow. 

“My soul, F will owe nothing to thy helplessness,”’ 
he whispered. ‘‘Thy free will shall decide whether I 
live or die.”’ 

Another sound had mingled with the rushing waters 
as her senses left her—the sound of knocking at a dis- 
tant door. It grew louder and louder momently, indi- 
cating a passionate impatience in those who knocked. 
The sound came from the principal door, and there was 
along corridor. The width of the great hall between 
that door and Fareham’s room. 

He stood listening, undecided; and then he laid the 
unconscious form gently on the thick Persian carpet, 
knowing that for recovery the fainting girl could not 
lie too low, and hurried to the hall. 

As he came near, the knocking began again with 

eater vehemence, and a voice, which he recognized 

or Sir John’s, called: 

“Open the door, in the king’s name, or we will break 
it =. 

here was a pause; those without evidently waiting 
for the result of that last and loudest summons. 

Fareham heard the hoofs of restless horses‘ trampling 
the gravel drive, the jingle of bit and chain, and the 
click of steel scabbards. 

Sir John had not come alone. 

“So soon; so devilish soon,’’ muttered Fareham. 
And then, as the knocking was renewed, he turned and 
left the hall without a word of answer, and hastened 
back to the room where he had left Angela. His brow 
was fixed in a resolute frown, every nerve braced. He 
made up his mind what to do. He had the house to 
himself, and was thus master of the situation, so long 
as he could keep his pursuers on the outside. The 
upper servants—half a dozen coach loads—had been 
packed off to London, under convoy of Manningtree 
and Mrs. Hubbock. The under servants—rank and tile 
—from housemaids to turnspits, slept in a huge barrack 
adjoining the stables, built in Elizabeth’s time to ac- 
commodate the lower grade of a nobleman’s household. 
These would not come into the house to light fires and 
sweep rooms till six o’clock at the earliest; and it was 
not yet four. Lord Fareham, therefore, had to fear no 
interruption from his own people. 

There was broad daylight in the house now; yet he 
looked about for a aaniie? found one on a side-table, 
in a tall silver candlestick, and stopped to light it be- 
fore he raised the lifeless figure from the floor, and 
lifted it into the easiest position for carrying, the head 
1 ing on his shoulder. en, holding the slender waist 
fem , circled by his left arm, he took the candlestick 
in his right hand, and went out of the room with his 
burden, along a passage leading to a seldom-used stair- 
case, which he ascended, carrying that tall, slim form 
as if it had been a feather-weight up flight after flight 
to the muniment-room in the roof. From that point his 
journey. and the management of that unconscious form, 
and to dispose safely the lighted candle, became more 
difficult, and occupied a considerable time; during 
which interval the impatience of an enraged father and 
a betrothed husband outside the hall door increased 
with every minute of delay, and one of their mounted 
followers, of whom they had several, was dispatched to 
ride at a hand-gallop to the village of Chilton, and 
rouse the constable, while another was sent to Oxford 


for a magistrate’s warrant to arrest Lord Fareham on 
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the charge of abduction, And meanwhile the battering 
upon thick oaker panels with stout riding-whips and 
heavy sword-hilts, and the calling upon those within, 
was repeated with sinabated vehemence, while « couple 
of horsemen rode round the house to examine other 
inlets, and do picket duty. 

The constable ard his underling were on the ground 
before that stubovrn citadel answered the reiterated 
summons; but «6 last: there came the sounds of bolts 
withdrawn. An iron bar dropped from its socket with 
a clang that echoed long and loud in the empty hall, 
the door opened, and Fareham appeared on the thresh- 
hold, corpse-like, in the cold raw daylight, facing his 
besiegers with a determined insolence. 

“Thou most infernal villain!’’ cried Sir John, rush- 
ing into the hall, followed closely by Denzil and one of 
the men, ‘‘what have you done with my daughter?” 

“Which daughter does your honor seek? If it be she 
whom you gave me for a wife, she has broken the bond, 
and is across the sea with her paramour.” 

‘*You lie—reprobate! Your wife had doubtless busi- 
ness relating to her French estate, which called her to 
Paris. My daughters are honest women, unless by your 
villainy, one, who should have been sacred as your sister 
in affinity, should bear a blighted name. Give me back 
my davihine, villain—the girl you lured from her home 
by the foulest deceit.” 

“*You cannot see the lady to-night, gentlemen; even 
though you threaten me with your weapons,”’ pointing 
with a sardonic smile to their drawn swords, ‘‘and out- 
number me with your followers. The lady is gone. 
am alone in the fous to submit to any affront your 
superior force may put upon me.”’ 

“Our superiority can at least search your house,” 
said Denzil. ‘‘Sir John, you had best take one way and 
I another. I doubt I know every room and passage in 
the Abbey.” 

“And your yeoman’s manners offer a handsome re- 
turn for the hospitality which made you acquainted 
with my house,’”’ said Fareham, with a contemptuous 
laugh. 

He followed Denzil, leaving the knight to grope 
alone. The house had been deserted but for a few days, 
yet the corridors and rooms had the heavy atmosphere 
of places long shut from sunshine and summer breezes ; 
while the chilling hour, the gray, ghostly light, added 
something phantasmal and unnatural to the scene. 

Denzil entered room after room—below stairs and 
above—explored the picture gallery, the bedchambers, 
the long low ballroom in the roof, built in Elizabeth’s 
reign, when a wing had been added to the Abbey, and 
of late used only for lumber. Fareham followed him 
close, stalking behind him in sullen silence, with an 
unalterable gloom upon a face which betrayed no sud- 
den apprehensions, no triumph or defeat. He followed 
like doom, stood quietly on one side as Denzil opened a 
door; waited on the threshold while the searcher made 
his inspection, always with the same iron visage, offer- 
ing no opposition to the entrance of this or that cham- 
ber; on following and watching, silent, intent, 
sphinx-like; till at last, fairly worn out by blank dis- 
appointment, Denzil turned upon him in a sudden fury. 

‘‘What have you done with her?’’ he cried, desper- 
ately. ‘‘I will stake my life she has not left this house, 
and by Him who made us you shall not leave it living 
unless I find her.”’ 

He glanced downward at the naked sword he had 
carried throughout his search. Fareham’s was in the 
scabbard, and he answered that glance with an insult- 
ing smile, 

‘‘You think I have murdered her, perhaps,’’ he said. 
‘Well, I would rather see her dead than yours. So far 
I am in capacity a murderer,”’ 

They met Sir John in Lady Fareham’s drawing- 


room, when Denzil had gone over the whole house, 


trusting nothing to age and dim sight. 

‘‘He has stabbed her and dropped her murdered body 
down a well,’’ cried the knight, half distraught. ‘‘He 
cannot have spirited her away otherwise. Look at him, 
Denzil; look at that haggard wretch I have called my 
son. He has the assassin’s aspect.’’ 

Something—it might be the room in which they 
were standing—brought back to Angela’s betrothed the 
memory of that Christmas night when aunt and niece 
had been missing, and when he, Denzil, had burst into 
this room, where Fareham was seated at chess; who, at 
the first mention of Angela’s name, started up, white 
with horror, to join in the search. It was he who found 
her then; it was he who had hidden her now, and in 
the same remote and secret spot. 

“Fool that I was not to remember sooner!’ cried 
Denzil. ‘I know where to find her. Follow me, Sir 
John. Andrew,” calling to the servant who waited in 
the hall, ‘‘follow us close.” 

He rushed along a passage, ran upstairs faster than 
old age, were it ever so eager, could follow. But Fare- 
ham was nearly as fast—nearly, but not quite, able to 
overtake him; for he was older, heavier, and more 
broken by the fever of that night’s work than his 
colder-tempered rival. 

Denzil was some paces in advance when he reached 
the muniment-room. He found the opening in the 
wainscot, and the steep stair built into the chimney. 
Half-way to the bottom there was a gap—an integral 
part of the plan—and a drop of three feet; so that a 
stranger in hurried pursuit would be likely to come to 
grief at this point, and make time for his quarry to 
escape by the door that opened on the garden. Mem- 
ory, or wits sharpened by anxiety, enabled Denzil to 
avoid this trap; and he was at the door of the priest’s 
hole before Fareham began the descent. 

Yes, she was there, kneeling in a corner, a candle 
burning dimly on a stone shelf above her head. She 
was in the attitude of prayer, her head bent, her face 
hidden, when the door opened, and she saw her be- 
trothed husband. 

“Denzil! How did you find me here?’ 

“I should be a poor slave if I had not found you, re- 
membering the past. Great God, how pale you are! 
Come, love, you are safe. Your father is here. Angela, 
thou that art so soon to be my wife—face to face—here 
—before we leave tliis accursed pit—tell me that you 
did not go with that villain, except for the sake of your 
sick sister—that you were the victim of a heartless lie— 
not a party to a trick invented to blind your father and 


e. 
“I doubt I have not all my senses yet,” she said, put- 
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ting her hand to her head. 


“I was told my sister 
wanted me, and I came. Where is Lord Fareham?” 

The terror in her countenance as she asked that 
question froze Denzil. Ah, he had known it all along! 
That was the man she loved. Was she his victim—and 
a willing victim—? He felt as if a great gulf had 
opened between him and his betrothed, and that all his 
hopes had withered, 

Fareham was at his elbow in the next moment. 

“Well, you have found her,’’ he said; ‘‘but you shall 
not have her, save by force of arms. She is in my cus- 
tody, and [I will hoid her or die for her if I am outnum- 
bered!”’ 

“Execrable wretch! would you attempt to detain 
her by violence? Come, madam,” said Denzil, turning 
coldly to Angela, ‘‘there is a door on those stairs which 
will let you out into the air.” 

“The door will not open at your bidding!’’ Fareham 
said, fiercely. 

He snatched Angela up in his arms before the other 
could prevent him, and carried her triumphantly to the 
first landing-place, which was considerably below that 
treacherous gap between stair and stair. He had the 
key of the garden door in his pocket, unlocked it, and 
was in the open air with his burden before Denzil could 
overtake him. 

He found himself caught in a trap. He had his 
coach and six and postilions waiting close by, and 
thought he had but to leap into it with his prey and 
spirit her off toward Bristol; but between the coach 
and the door one of Sir John's pickets was standing, 
who, the moment the door opened, whistled his loudest, 
and brought constable and man and another armed ser- 
vant running helter-skelter round an angle of the house, 
and so crossing the very path to the coach. 

“Fire upon him if he tries to pass you!’’ cried Denzil. 

“What! And shoot the lady you have professed to 
love!’ exclaimed Fareham, drawing himself up, and 
standing firm as a rock, with Angela motionless in his 
arms. 

Hie dropped her to her feet, but held her against his 
left shoulder with an iron hold, while he drew his 
sword and made a rush for the coach. Denzil sprang 
into his path, sword in hand, and their blades crossed 
with a shrill clash and rattle of steel. They fought like 
demons, Fareham holding Angela behind him, shelter- 
ing her with his body, and swaying from side to side in 
his sword-play with a demoniac swiftness and supple- 
ness, his thick dark brows knitted over eyes that flamed 


with a fiercer fire than flashed from steel meeting 
steel. A shriek of horror from Angela marked the 
climax, as Denzil fell with Fareham’s sword between 
his ribs. There had been little of dilettante science, or 


graceful play of wrist in this encounter. The men had 
rushed at each other savagely, like beasts in a circus, 
and whatever of had guided Fareham’'s more 
practiced hand had been employed automatically. The 
spirit of the fight was wild and fierce as the rage that 
moves rival stags fighting for a mate, with bent heads 
and trampling hoofs, and clash of locked antlers re- 
verberating through the forest stillness. 

Fareham had no time to exult over his prostrate 
foe; Sir John and his servants, constable and under- 
lings, surrounded him, and he was handcuffed and 
hauled off to the coach that was to have carried him to 
a sinner’s paradise before any one had looked to Den- 
zil’s wound, or discovered whether that violent thrust 
below the right lung had been fatal. Angela sank 
swooning in her father’s arms as the coach drove away 
toward Oxford, 


science 


CHAPTER XXIV, 
IN THE COURT OF KING'S BENCH. 


THE summer and autumn had gone by—an eventful 
season, for with it had vanished from the stage of 
politics one who had played so dignified and serious a 
part there. a was dead, Clarendon dis- 
graced and in exile. The Nestor and the Ulysses of the 
Stuart epic had melted from the scene. Down those 
stairs by which he had descended on his way to so 
many a splendid festival, himself a statelier figure than 
kings or princes, the chancellor had gone to banish- 
ment and oblivion. 

“The lady’’ had looked for the last time, a laughing 
Jezebel from a palace window, exultant at her enemy’s 
fall; and along the river that had carried such tragic 
destinies eastward to be sealed in blood, Edward Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon, had drifted quietly out of the history 
he had helped to make. The ballast of that grave in- 
tellect was flung overboard that the ship of fools might 
sail the faster. 

But in Westminster Hall, upon this windy November 
morning, nobody thought of-Clarendon. The business 
of the day was racy enough to obliterate all considera- 
tions of yesterday. The young barristers, who were 
learning their trade by listening to their betters, had 
been shivering on their benches in the Common Pleas 
since nine o'clock in that chilly corner where every 
blast from the north or northeast swept over the low 
wooden partition that inclosed the court, or cut through 
the chinks in the paneling. The students and juniors 
were in their — places, sitting at the feet of their 
favorite common law judge; but the idlers who came 
for amusement, to saunter about the hall, haggle for 
books with the second-hand dealers along the south 
wall, or flirt with the milliners who kept stalls for 
bands and other legal finery on the opposite side, or to 
listen on tiptoe, with an ear above the paneled inclos- 
ure, to the quips and cranks or fierce rhetoric of a 
famous advocate—these to-day gravitated with. one 
accord toward the southwest corner of the hall, where, 
in the Court of King’s Bench, Richard Revel, Baron 
Fareham, of Fareham Hants, was to be tried by a 
Buckinghamshire jury for abduction with fraud, 
malice, and violence, and for assault with intent to 
murder. 

And now the business of the day began, the paneled 
inclosure being by this time crowded almost to suffoca- 
tion, and Lord Fareham was brought into court. 

He was painly dressed in a dark gray suit. His eyes 
were deeper sunken under the strongly marked brows. 
The threads of iron-gray in his thick black hair were 
more conspicuous. He carried his head higher than he 
had been accustomed to carry it, and the broad shoul- 
ders were no longer bent in the Strafford stoop. The 
spectators could see that he had braced himself for the 
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ordeal, and would go through the day’s work like a 
man of iron, : 

Proclamation was made for silence, and for informa- 
tion, if any person could give any, concerning the mis- 
demeanor and offense whereof the defendant stood im- 
peached; and the defendant was bid to look to his 
challenges, and the jury, being gentlemen of the county 
of Bucks, were called. challenged, and sworn. 

The indictment set forth ‘‘that the defendant, Rich- 
ard Revel, Baron Fareham, on the 4th day of July, in 
the eighteenth year of our sovereign lord the king that 
now is, at the parish of St. Nicholas, in the county of 
Bucks, falsely, unlawfully, unjustly, and wickedly, by 
unlawful and impure ways and means, contriving, 
practicing, and intending the final ruin and destruction 
of Mistress Angela Kirkland, unmarried, and one of the 
daughters of Sir John Kirkland, knight—the said lady 
then and there being under the custody, government, 
and education of the said Sir John Kirkland, her father 
—he, the said Richard Revel, Baron Fareham, then and 
there falsely, unlawfully, devilishly, to fulfill, perfect, 
and bring to effect, his most wicked, impious, and 
devilish intentions aforesaid—the said Richard Revel, 
Lord Fareham (then and long before, and yet, being the 
husband of Mistress Hyacinth, another daughter of the 
said Sir John Kirkland, knight, a sister of the said Mis- 
tress Angela), against all laws, as well divine as human, 
impiouly, wickedly, impurely, and scandalously, did 
tempt, invite, and solicit, and by false and lying pre- 
tenses, oaths, and affirmations unlawfully, unjustly, 
and without the leave, and against the will of the afore- 
said Sir John Kirkland, knight, in prosecution of his 
most wicked intent aforesaid, did carry off the aforesaid 
Mistress Angela, she consenting in ignorance of his real 
purpose, about the hour of twelve in the night-time of 
the said 4th day of July, in the year aforesaid, and at 
the aforesaid parish of St. John’s in the Bale, in the 
county of Bucks aforesaid, out of the dwelling-house of 
the said Sir John Kirkland, knight, did take and convey 
to his own house in the county of Oxford, and did then 
and there detain her by fraud, and did there keep her 
hidden in a secret chamber known as the Priest’s Hole 
in his own house aforesaid, at the hazard of her life, 
and did oppose her rescue by force of arms, and with 
his sword, unlawfully, murderously, and devilishly, 
and in the prosecution of his wicked purpose did stab 
and wound Sir Denzil Warner, baronet, the lady's be- 
trothed husband, from which murderous aassult the 
said Sir Denzil Warner, baronet, still lies in great sick- 
ness and danger of death, to the great displeasure of 
Almighty God, to the ruin and destruction of the said 
Mistress Angela Kirkland, to the grief and sorrow of all 
her friends, and to the evil and most pernicious example 
of all others in the like case offending; and against the 
peace of our said sovereign lord the king, his crown and 
dignity.”” 

The defendant having pleaded ‘‘not guilty,’ the jury 
were charged in the usual manner, and with all solem- 
nity. 

“Tf you find him ‘guilty’ you are to say so; if you 
find him ‘not guilty’ you are to say so, and no more, 
and hear your evidence.” 

The Attorney-General confined himself to a_biief 
outline of the tragic story, leaving all details to be de- 
veloped by the witnesses, who were allowed to give 
their evidence with a colloquial freedom and expansive- 
ness. 

The first witness was old Reuben, the steward from 
the Manor Moat, who had not yet emerged from that 
mental maze in which he had found himself upon be- 
holding the changes that had come to pass in the great 
city, since the well-remembered winter of the king’s 
execution, and the long frost, when he, Reuben, was lost 
in London. His evidence was confused and confusing ; 
and he drew upon himself much good-natured ridicule 
from the junior who opened the case. Out of various 
muddle-headed answers and contradictory statements 
the facts of Lord Fareham’s unexpected appearance at 
the Manor Moat, his account of his lady's illness, and 
his hurried departure carrying the young madam with 
him on viedo ano were elicited, and the story of the 
ruse by which Mistress Angela Kirkland had been be- 
guiled from her home was made clear, to the ro pl 
hension of a superior but rustic jury, more skilied in 
discriminating the points of a horse, the qualities of an 
ox, or the capacity of a hound, than in differentiating 
truth and falsehood in a story of wrongdoing. 

Sir John Kirkland was the next witness, and the 
aspect of the man, the noble gray head, fine features 
and soldierly carriage, the old-fashioned habit, the 
fashion of an age not long past but almost forgotten, 
enlisted the regard and compassion of jury and audi- 
ence. 

A spasm of pain convulsed Fareham’s face for a 
moment, as the old Cavalier stood up in the witness- 
box, towering above the court in that elevated position, 
and, after being sworn, took one swift survey of the 
Bench and jury, and then fixed his angry gaze upon the 
defendant, and scarcely shifted it in the whole course 
of his examination. 

“Now, gentlemen of the jury,’’ said the Attorney- 
General, ‘‘we shall tell you what happened at Chilton 
Abbey, to which place the defendant, under such fraud- 
ulent and lying pretenses as you have heard of from the 
last witness, conveyed the young lady. Sir John, I will 
ask you to acquaint the jury as fully and straightfor- 
wardly as you can with the circumstances of your pur- 
suit, and the defendant's reception of you and your in- 
tended son-in-law, Sir Denzil Warner, whose deposition 
we have failed to obtain, but who could relate no facts 
which are not equally within your own knowledge.”’ 

*‘My words shall be straight and plain, sir, to de- 
nounce that unchristian wretch whom, until this miser- 
able business, I trusted as if he had been my son. I 
came to my house, ae by my daughter's 
plighted husband, within an hour after that villain con- 
veyed her away ; and on hearing my old servant's story 
was quick to suspect treachery. Nor was Sir Denzil 
backward in his fears, which were more instantaneous 
than mine; and we waited only for the saddling of 
fresh horses, and rousing a couple of sturdy grooms 
from their beds, fellows that I could trust for prudence 
and courage, before we mounted again, following in 
that wretch’s track. We heard of him and his victim 
at the inn, where they changed horses, she going con- 
sentingly, believing she was being taken in this haste to 
attend a dying sister.”’ : 


“And on arri 
was a reception?” 

“He opposed our entrance, until he saw that we 
could batter down his door if he shut us out longer, 
We were not admitted until after I had sent one of my 
servants for the nearest constable; and before we had 
gained an entrance into his house he had contrived to 
put away my daugliter in a wretched hiding-place, 
planned for the concealment of Romish priests or 
other recusants and malefactors, and would have kept 
her there, I believe, till she had perished in that foul 
cavern rather than restore her to her father and natural 
guardian.” 

“That is false, and you know it,” cried Fareham. 
“My life is of less account to me than a hair of her 
head. I hid her from you to save her from your 
tyranny, and the hateful marriage to which you would 
have compelled her.”’ 

“Liar! Impudent, barbarous liar!’’ roared the old 
knight, with his right arm raised, and his body half out 
of the box, as if he would have assaulted the defendant. 

“Sir John,” said the judge, ‘“‘I would be very loth 
to deal otherwise than becomes me with a person of 
your quality, but, indeed, this is not so handsome, and 
we must desire you to be calm.” 

“When I remember his infamy, and that vile as- 
sumption of my daughter’s passion for him, which he 
showed in every word and act of that miserable scene.” 

He went on to relate the searching of the house, and 
Warner's happy rae ey by which Angela’s hiding- 
place was discovered, and she rescued in a fainting con- 
dition. He described the defendant's audacious attempt 
to convey her to the coach which stood ready for her 
abduction, and his violence in opposing her rescue, and 
the fight which had wellnigh resulted in Warner’s 
death. 

When Sir John’s story was finished the defendant's 
advocate, who had declined to question the old butler, 
rose to cross-examine this more important witness. 

“In your tracing of the defendant's journey between 
your house and Chilton you heard of no outcries of 
resistance upon your daughter's side?’ 

“No, sir. She went willingly, under a delusion.” 

““And do you think now, sir, as a man of the world, 
and with some knowledge of women, that your daugh- 
ter was so easily hoodwinked, she having seen her sis- 
ter, Lady Fareham, so shortly before, in good health 
and spirits?”’ 

“Lady Fareham did not appear in good health when 
she was last at the Manor, and her sister was already 
uneasy about her.”’ 

“But not so uneasy as to believe her dying, and that 
it was needful to ride to her helter-skelter in the night 
time. Do you not think, sir, that the young lady, who 
was so quick to comply with his lordship’s summons, 
and bustled up and was in the saddle ten minutes after 
he entered the house, and was willing to go without her 
own woman, or any preparation for travel, had a strong 
inclination for the journey, and a great kinduess for the 
gentleman who solicited her company?”’ 

‘Has that barbarous wretch set you on to slander the 
lady whose ruin he sought, sir?’’ asked the knight, pal- 
lid with the white heat of indignation. 

‘Nay, Sir John, I am no slanderer; but I want the 
jury to understand the sentiments and passions which 
are the springs of action here, and to bear in mind that 
the case they are hearing is a love story, and they can 
only come at the truth by remembering their own ex- 
perience as lovers—”’ 

The deep and angry tones of his client interrupted 
the silvery-tongued counselor. 

“If you think to help me, sir, by traducing the lady, 
I repudiate your advocacy.’ 

“My lord, you are not allowed to give evidence or to 
interrupt the court. You have pleadeu not guilty, and 
it is my duty to demonstrate your innocence. Come, 
Sir John, do you not know that his lordship’s unhappy 
passion for his sister-in-law was shared by the subject of 
it; and that she for a long time oy ee all your efforts 
to bring about a proper alliance for her, solely guided 
and influenced by this secret passion?’’ 

“I know no such thing.”’ 

‘Do I understand, then, that from the time of your 
first proposals she was willing to marry Sir Denzil 
Warner?” 

‘She was not willing.”’ 

‘IT doubted as much. Did you fathom her reason for 
declining so proper an alliance?’ 

“T did not trouble myself about her reasons. I 
knew that time would wear them away.” 

‘‘And I doubt you trusted to a father’s authority?” 

‘No, sir. I promised my daughter that I would not 
force her inclinations.” 

‘But you used all methods of persuasion. How long 
was it before July the 4th that Mistress Angela con- 
sented to marry Sir Denzil?’ 

‘I cannot be over-precise upon that point. I have no 
record of the date.” 

‘But you have the faculty of memory, sir; and this 
is a point which a father would not easily forget.” 

“Tt may have been a fortnight before.” : 

“And until that time the lady was unwilling.” 

“Yes.” 

“She refused positively to accept the match you 
urged upon her.” 

“She refused.” 

‘“‘And finally consented, I will wager, with marked 
reluctance?” 

‘No, sir, there was no reluctance. She came to me 
of her own accord, and surprised me by her submis- 
sio 


at the defendant’s house, what 


gi 
“That will do, Sir John. You can stand down. I 


shall now proceed te call a witness who will convince 
the jury of my client’s innocence upon the first and 
chief count in the indictment, abduction with fraud 


and violence. I shall tell you by the lips of my witness, 
that if he took the lady away from her home, she being 
of full age, she went freely consenting, and with 
knowledge of his purpose.”’ 

*‘Lies—foul lies!’’ cried the old Cavalier, almost 
strangled with passion. He plucked at the knot of his 
cravat, trying to loosen it, feeling himself threatened 
with an apoplexy. 

“Call Mistress Angela Kirkland,” said the sergeant, 
in strong steady tones, that contrasted with the indig- 
nant father’s hoarse and gasping utterance. 

Angela came into the court, attended by her wait 
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ing-woman, who remained near the entrance, amid the 
close-packed crowd of lawyers and onlookers, while her 
mistress quietly followed the official who conducted 
her to the witness-box. 

She was dressed in black and her countenance under 
her neat black hood looked scarcely less white than her 
jawn neckerchief; but she stood erect and unfaltering 
in the conspicuous station, and met the eyes of her in- 
terrogator with an untroubled gaze. hen she had 
touched the dirty little book, greasy with the kisses of 
innumerable perjuries, the sergeant proceeded to ques- 
tion her in a tone of odious familiarity. 

“Now, my dear young lady, here is a gentleman’s 
liberty, and perhaps his life, hanging on the breath of 
those pretty lips; so I want you to answer a few plain 
questions with as plain speech as you can command, 
remembering that you are to tell us truth, and the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Come. now, 
dear miss, when you left your father’s house on the 
night of July 4, in this present year, in Lord Fareham's 
company, did you go with him of your own free will, 
and with a knowledge of his purpose?” 

“I knew that he loved me.” 

A heart-breaking groan from Sir John Kirkland was 
hushed down by an usher of the court. 

“You knew that he loved you, and that he designed 
to carry you beyond seas?”’ 

oe otha 

“And you were willing to leave your father’s cus- 
tody. and to go with the defendant as his paramour?’ 

There was a pause, and the white cheek crimsoned, 
and the heavy eyelids fell over agonized eyes. 

‘““Yes; I went willingly—because I loved him,’’ and 
then with a sudden burst of LS yacorn “I would have 
died for him, or lived for him. It mattered not which.” 

“And she has lied for him—has sworn to a lie—and 
that to her own dishonor,” cried Sir John, beside him- 
self; whereupon he was sternly bidden to keep silence. 

There was no intention that this little Buckinghoo> 
shire gentleman should be indulged to the injury of a 

yerson of Lord Fareham’s wealth and consequence. 

The favor of the Bench obviously leaned toward the 
defendant. 

Fareham’s deep tones startled the audience. 

“In truth, your honor, the young lady has belied 
herself in order to help ine,’”’ he said; ‘‘I cannot accept 
acquittal at the cost of her good name.”’ 

‘Your lordship has pleaded not guilty.”’ 

“And his lordship’s chivalry would revoke that 
plea,”’ cried the counsel; ‘‘this is most irregular. I 
must beg that the Bench do order the defendant to keep 
silence. The witness can stand down.” 

Angela descended from the witness-box falteringly, 
and would perhaps have fallen but for her father’s 
strong grasp, which clutched her arm as she reached 
the last step. 

He dragged her out of the close-packed court, and 
into the open hall. 

‘‘Wanton!’’ he hissed in her ear, ‘‘shameless wan- 
ton!’ 

She answered nothing; but stood where he held her, 
with wild eyes looking out of a white rigid counte- 
nance. She had done what she had come there to do. 
Persuaded by Fareham’s lawyer, who had waited upon 
her at her lodgings when Sir John was out of the way, 
she had made her ill-considered attempt to save the 
man she loved, ignorant of the extent of his danger, 
exaggerating the potential severity of his punishment, 
in the illimitable fear of a woman for the safety of the 
being she loves. And now she cared nothing what be- 
came of her, cared little even for her father’s anger or 
distress. There was always the convent, last refuge of 
sin or sorrow, which meant the annihilation of the in- 
dividual, and where the world’s praise or blame had no 
influence. 

Her woman fussed about her with a bottle of strong 
essence, and Sir John dragged rather than led her along 
the hall, to the great door where the coach that had 
carried her from his London lodgings was in waiting. 
He saw her seated, with her woman beside her. sup- 
porting her, gave the coachman his orders, and then 
went hastily back to the Court of King’s Bench. 

The court was rising, the jury, without leaving their 
seats, had pronounced the defendant guilty of a misde- 
meanor, not in conveying Sir John Kirkland’s daughter 
away from her home, to which act she had avowed 
herself a consenting party, but in detaining her with 
violence, and in opposition to her father and proper 
guardian. The Leed Chief Justice expressed his satis- 
faction at this verdict, and after expatiating with pious 
horror upon the evil consequences of an ungovernable 
passion, a guilty, soul-destroying love, a direct inspira- 
tion of Satan, sentenced the defendant to pay a fine of 
ten thousand pounds, upon the payment of which sum 
he would be set at liberty. 

The old Cavalier heard the brief sermon and the sen- 
tence, which seemed to him of all punishments the most 
futile. He had hoped to see his son-in-law sent to the 
plantations for life: had been angry. at the thought that 
he would escape the gallows; and for sole penalty he 
was sentenced to forfeit less than a year’s income. 
How corrupt and venal was a Bench that made the law 
of the land a nullity when a great personage was the 
lawbreaker! 

He flung himself in the defendant's way as he left 
the court, and struck him across the breast with the flat 
of his sword. 

‘‘An unarmed man, Sir John. Is that your old-world 
chivalry?’ Fareham asked, quietly. 

A crowd was round them, and swords were drawn 
before the officer could interfere. There were friends 
of Fareham’s in the court, and two of his gentlemen; 
and Sir John, who was alone, might have been seriously 
hurt before the authorities could put down the tumult, 
had not his son-in-law protected him. 

“Sheath your swords, if you love me,’’ he exclaimed, 
flinging himself in front of Sir John. ‘I would not 
have the slightest violence offered to this gentleman.” 

“And I would kill you if I had the chance,” cried 
Sir John; “‘that is the difference between us. I keep 
ho measures with the man who ruined my daughter.” 

“Your daughter is as spotless a saint as the day she 
left her convent, and you are a blatant old fool to tra- 
duce her,” said Fareham, exasperated, as the usher led 
him away. 

His detention was no more than a formality; and as 
he had been previously allowed his liberty upon bail, he 
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was now permitted to return to his own house, where 
by an order upon his banker he paid the fine, and was 
henceforward a free man. 

The first use he made of his freedom was to rush to 
Sir John’s lodgings, only to hear that the Cavalier, with 
his daughter and two servants, had left half an hour 
earlier in a coach and four for Buckinghamshire. The 

ople at the lodgings did not know which road they 
ad taken, or at what inn they were to lie on the way. 

“Well, there will be a better chance of seeing her at 
the Manor than in London,” Fareham thought; ‘‘he 
cannot ‘keep so close a watch upon her there as in the 
narrow space of town lodging.”’ 





CHAPTER XXV. 
BRINGERS OF SUNSHINE, 


It was December, and the fields and pastures were 

white in the tardy dawa with the light frosts of early 
winter, and Sir John Kirkland was busy making his 
ae gg gw for leaving Buckinghamshire and England 
with his daughter. He had come from Spain at the 
beginning of the year, hoping to spend the remnant of 
his days in the home of his forefathers, and to lay his 
old bones in the family vault; but the place was poi- 
soned to him for evermore, he told Angela. He could 
not stay where he and his had been held in highest 
honor, to have his daughter pointed at 44 every grin- 
ning lout in hobnailed shoes, and scorned by the neigh- 
boring quality. He only waited till Denzil Warner 
chould be pronounced out of danger and on the high 
road to recovery before he crossed the Channel. 

“There is no necessity that you should leave Buck- 
inghamshire, sir,’’ Angela argued. ‘“‘It is the dearest 
wish of my heart to return to the convent at Louvain, 
and finish my life there, sheltered from the world’s 
contempt.”’ 

‘‘What, having failed to get your fancy, you would 
dedicate yourself to God?’’ he cried. ‘‘No, madam, I 
am still your father, though you have disgraced me; 
and I require a daughter’s duty from you. Oh, child, 
I so loved you, was so proud of aC It is a bitter 
physic you have given me to drink.”’ 

She knelt at his feet, and kissed his sunburned 
hands, shrunken with age. 

“I will do whatever you desire, sir. I wish no 
higher privilege than to wait upon you; but when you 
weary of me there is ever the convent.”’ 

‘Leave that for your libertine sister. Be sure she 
will finish a loose life by a conspicuous piety. She will 
turn saint like Madame de Longueville. Sinners are the 
stuff of which modern saints are made. And women 
love extremes, to pass from silk and luxury to four 
o'clock matins and the Carmelite’s woolen habit. No, 
Angela, there must be no convent for you while I live. 
Your penance will be to suffer the company of a petu- 
lant, disappointed old man.”’ 

“No penance, sir; but peace and contentment, so I 
am but forgiven.”’ 

“Oh, you are forgiven. There is that about you with 
which one cannot long be angry—a creature so gentle 
and submissive, a reed that bends under a blow. Let 
us not think of the past. You were a fool—but not a 
wanton. No, I will never believe that! A generous, 
headstrong fool, ready with thine own perjured lips to 
blacken thy character in order to save the villain who 
did his best to ruin thee. But thou art pure,’ looking 
down at her with a severe scrutiny; ‘‘there is no mem- 
ory of guilt in those eyes. We will go away together, 
and live peacefully together, and you shall still be the 
staff of my failing steps, the light of my fading eyes, 
the comfort of my ebbing life. Were I but easy in my 
mind about those poor forsaken grandchildren, I could 
leave England cheerfully enough; but to know them 
motherless—with such a father!’ 

“Indeed, sir, I believe, however greatly Lord Fare- 
ham may have erred, he will not prove a neglectful 
father,’’ Angela said, her voice growing low and trem- 
ulous as she pronounced that fatal name. 

“You will vouch-for him, no doubt. A licentious 
villain, but an admirable father! No, child, nature 
does not deal in such anomalies. The children are alone 
at Chilton with their English gouvernante. and the prim 
Frenchwoman, who takes infinite pains to perfect Hen- 
riette’s unlikeness to a human child.”’ 

Angela began to understand that it was his fear or 
his hatred of Fareham which was taking him out of his 
native country. No word had been said of her be- 
trothal since that fatal night. It seemed tacitly under- 
stood that all was at an end between her ond Denzil 
Warner. She herself had been prostrate with a low 
nervous fever during a considerable part of that long 
period of apprehension and distress in which Denzil lay 
almost at the point of death, nursed by his grief-stricken 
mother, to whom the very name of his so eg be- 
trothed wife was hateful. Verily the papistical bride 
had brought a greater trouble to that house than even 
Lady Warner’s prejudiced mind had anticipated. 
Kneeling by her son’s bed, exhausted with the passion 
of long prayers for his recovery, the mother’s thoughts 
went back to the day when Angela crossed the thresh- 
hold of that house for the first time, so fair, so modest, 
with a countenance so innocent in its pensive beauty. 

“And yet she was guilty at heart even then,” Lady 
Warner told herself, in the long night-watches, after 
the trial at Westminster Hall, when Angela’s public 
confession of an unlawful love had been reported to 
her by her favorite Nonconformist divine, who had 
been in court throughout the trial, with Lady Warner’s 
prser. watching the proceedirgs in the interest of Sir 

nzil. 

Lady Warner received the news of the verdict and 
sentence with unspeakable indignation. 

“And my murdered son!’’ she gasped; “‘for I know 
not yet that God will hear my prayers and raise him up 
to me again. Is his blood to count for nothing—or his 
sufferings—his patient sufferings on that bed? A fine— 
a paltry fine—a trifle for a rich man. I would pay 
thrice as much, though it beggared me, to see him sent 
to the plantations. O Judge and Avenger of blood, 
Thou hast a us with pestilence, and punished us 
with fire; but Thou hast not convinced us of sin. The 
world is so sunk in wickedness that murder scarce 
counts for crime.” 

The day of terror was past. Denzil’s convalescence 
was proceeding slowly, but without retrograde stages. 
His youth and temperate habits had helped his recovery 
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from a wound which in the earlier stages looked fatal. 
He was able to sit up in an armchair, and talk to his 
visitor now, when Sir John rode twenty miles to see 
him; but only once did his lips shape the name that 
had been so dear, and that occasion was at the end of a 
visit-which Sir John announced as the last. 

‘Our goods are packed and ready for shipping,”’ he 
said. ‘“My daughter and I will begin our journey to 
Montpelier early next week.” 

It was the first time Sir John had spoken of his 
daughter in that sick-room. 

“Tf she could ever speak of me, in the time to come,” 
Denzil said— speaking very slowly, in a low voice, as if 
the effort, mental and physical, were almost. beyond his 
strength, and holding the hand which Sir John had 
given him in saying good-by—“‘tell her that I shall ever 
remember her with a compassionate affection—ever hold 
her the dearest and loveliest of women—yes, even if I 
should marry, and see the children of some fair and 
chaste wife growing up around me. She will ever be 
the first. And tell her that I know she belied herself 
in the court; and that she was the innocent dupe of 
that villain—never his consenting companion. And 
tell her that I pity her even for that so misplaced affec- 
tion which tempted her to swear to a lie. I knew, sir, 
always that she loved him and not me. Yes, from the 
first. Indeed, sir, it was but too easy to read that un- 
conscious beginning of unholy love, which grew and 
strengthened like some fatal disease. I knew, but 
nursed the fond hope that I could win her heart—in 
spite of him. I fancied that right must prevail over 
wrong; but it does not, you see, sir, not always—not—”’ 
A faintness came over him; whereupen his mother, 
re-entering the room at this moment, ran to him and 
restored him with the strong essence that stood handy 
among the medicine bottles on the table by his chair. 

**You have suffered him to talk too much,” she said, 
glancing angrily atSir John. ‘And I'll warrant he has 
been talking of your daughter—whose name must be 
poison to him. God knows ‘tis worse than poison to 
me!”’ 

“Madam, I did not come to this house to hear my 
daughter abused—”’ 

“It would have better become you, Sir John Kirk- 
land, to keep away from this house.”’ 

“Mother, silence! You distress me worse than my 
illness—”’ 

“This, madam, is my farewell visit. You will not 
be plagued any more with me,” said Sir John, lifting 
his hat, and bowing low to Lady Warner. 

He was gone before she could reply. 


The baggage was ready—clothes, books, guns, plate, 
and linen—all necessaries for an exile that might last 
for years had been packed for the sea voyage; but the 
trunks and bales had not yet been placed in the wagon 
that was to convey them to the To. er Wharf, where 
they were to be shipped in one of the orange-boats that 
came at this season from Valencia laden with that 
choice and costly fruit, and returned with a hetero- 
geneous cargo. At Valencia the goods would be shipped 
to a Mediterranean coasting vessel, and landed at Cette. 

Sir John began to waver about his destination after 
having heard from Henriette of her father’s possible 
embassy. Certainly if Fareham were to be employed 
in foreign diplomacy, Paris seemed a likely post for a 
man who was so well known there, and had spent so 
much of his life in France. And if Fareham were to 
be at Paris, Sir John considered Montpelier, remote as 
it was from the capital, too near his enemy. 

‘He has proved himself so bold a villain,” thought 
the knight. ‘‘And I could not always keep as close a 
watch upon my daughter as,I have done in the last six 
weeks. No. If Fareham be for France, 1 am for some 
other country. I might take her to Florence, put the 
Apennines between her and that daring wretch.’ 

It may be, too, that Sir John had another reason for 
lingering after all was ready for the journey. He may 
have been influenced by Angela’s concern about his 
grandchildren, and may have hesitated at leaving them 
alone in England with only salaried guardians. 

“Their father concerns himself very little about 
them, you see,’’ he told Angela, ‘‘since he can entertain 
the project of a foreign embassy while those little 
wretches are pining in alonely barrack in Oxford- 
shire.”’ 

“Indeed, sir, he is a fond father. 1 would wager my 
life that he is deeply concerned about them.”’ 

“Oh, he is an angel, on your showing! You would 
blacken your sister’s character to make him a saint.”’ 

The next day was fine and sunny, a temperature as 
of April, after the morning frost had melted. There 
was a late rose or two still lingering in the sheltered 
Buckinghamshire valley, though it wanted but a fort- 
night of Christmas. Angela and her father were sitting 
in a parlor that faced the iron gates. 

The clatter of hoofs and roll of wheels announced a 
visit; and while they were looking at the gate, full of 
wonder, since their visitors were of so small a number, 
a footman in the Fareham livery pulled the iron ring 
that hung by a chain from the stone pillar, and the bell 
rang loud and long in the frosty air. The Fareham 
livery! Twice before the Fareham coaches and liveries 
had taken that quiet household by surprise; but to-day 
terror rather than surprise was in Angela’s mind as she 
stood in front of the window looking at the gate. 

“Could Fareham be so rash as to face her father, so 
daring as to seek a farewell interview on the eve of de- 
parture?’’ No, she told herself; such folly was impos- 
sible. The visitor could be but one nerson—Henriette. 
Even assured of this in her own mind, she did not rush 
to welcome her niece, but stood as if turned to stone, 
waiting for the opening of the gate. , 

Old Reuben, having seen the footman. went himself 
to admit the visitors with his grandson and slave in 
attendance. 

“It must be her little ladyship,’’ he said, taking his 
young mistress’s view of the case. ‘‘He would never 
dare to show his deceiving face here.’’ 

A shrill voice greetéd him from the carriage window 
before he vanced the gate. 

‘*You are the slowest old wretch I ever saw,’’ cried 
the voice. ‘‘Don’t you know that when visitors of im- 
portance come to a house they expect to be let in? I 
vow @ convent gate would be opened quicker.” 

é “Indeed, your ladyship, when your legs are as old as 
mine— 
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‘Which I hope they never will be,”” muttered Henri- 
ette, as she descended with a languid slowness from the 
coach, assisted on either side by a feotman; while 
George, who could not wait for her airs and graces, let 
himself out at the door on the off side just as Reuben 
succeeded in turning the key. 

“So you are old, Reuben?’ he said, patting the but- 
ler on the shoulder with the gold hilt of his riding-whip. 
“And you were here, like a vegetable, all through the 
civil wars, the Commonwealth?” 

“Yes, your lordship, from the raising of Hampden’s 
regiment.’’ 

‘Ah, you shall tell me all about it over a pipe and a 
bottle. You must be vastly good company. 1 am come 
to live here.”’ 

‘“‘To live here, your honor?”’ 

“Yes; sister and I are to live here while my father 
represents his majesty beyond seas. I hope you have 
good stabling and plenty of room. My ponies and 
Mistress Henriette’s Arab horse will be hera to-morrow. 
I doubt I shall have to buiid a place for my hawks; but 
I suppose Sir John will find me a cottage for my Dutch 
falconer.”’ 

“Lord, how the young master do talk!’ exclaimed 
teuben, with an admiring grin. 

The boy was so rapid in his speech, had such vivacity 
and courage in his face, such a spring in every move- 
ment, as if he had quicksilver in his veins, Reuben 
thought; but it was only the quicksilver of youth, that 
divine ichor which lasts for so short a season. 

“It made me feel twenty years younger only to hear 
him prattle,’’ Reuben said afterward. 

Sir John and his daughter had come to meet the 
children by this time, and there were fond embracings, 
in the midst of which Henriette withdrew herself from 
her grandfather's arms and retired a couple of paces, in 
order to drop him the Jenning’s curtsey, sinking almost 
to the ground, and then rising from billows of silk, like 
Venus from the sea, and handing him a letter, witha 
circular sweep of her arm, learned in London from her 
Parisian dancing mistress, an apprentice of St. Andre’s, 
not from the shabby little French cut-caper from Ox- 
ford, 

My father sends you this letter, sir.” 

“Is your father at Chilton?” 

‘No, sir. He was with us the day before yesterday, 
to bid us good-by before he started upon his foreign 
embassy,’ replied Henriette, struggling with her tears, 
jest she should seem a child and not the woman of 
fashion she aspired to be. ‘‘He left us early in the 
afternoon to ride back to London, and he takes barge 
this afternoon to Gravesend, to embark for Archangel, 
on his way to Moscow. I doubt you know he is to be 
his majesty’s embassador at Muscovy.” 

“I know nothing but what you told me t’other day, 
Henriette,” the knight answered, as they went to the 
house, where George began to run about on an explora- 
tion of corridors, and then escaped to the stables, while 
Henriette stood in front of the great wood fire, and 
warmed her hands in a stately manner. 

Angela had found no words of welcome for her niece 
yet. She only hugged and kissed her, and now occu- 
pied herself unfastening the child’s hood and cloak. 

How your hands shake, auntie. You must be 
colder than I am; though that leathern coach lets in 
the wind like a sieve. I suppose my people will know 
where to dispose themselves?’ she added, resuming her 
grand air. 

“Reuben will take care of them, dearest.” 

“Why, your voice shakes like your hands; and, ob! 
how white you are. But you are glad to see us, 
hope?’ 

‘“‘Gladder than I can say, Henriette.”’ 

“Tam glad you don’t call me Papillon. I have left 
off that ridiculous name, which I ought never to have 
permitted.” 

“I doubt, mistress, you who know so much, know 
what is in this letter.’’ said Sir John, staring at Fare- 
ham’s superscription as if he had come suddenly upon 
an adder. 

“Nay, sir, I only know that my father was shut in 
his library for a long time writing, and was as white as 
my aunt is now when he brought it to me. ‘You and 
George, and your gouvernante and servants, are to go 
to the Manor Moat the day after to-morrow,’ he said, 
‘and you are to give this letter into your grandfather's 
hand.’ I have done my duty, and await your honor’s 
jleasure. Our gouvernante is not the Frenchwoman. 
Father dismissed her for neglecting my education, and 
walking out after dark with Daniel Lettsome. It is 
only Priscilla, who is something between a servant and 
a friend, and who does everything I tell her.” 

“A pretty gouvernante.”’ 

“Nay, sir, she is as plain as a pikestaff; that is one 
of her merits. Mademoiselle thought herself pretty, 
and angled for a rich husband. Please be so good as to 
read your letter, grandfather, for I believe it is about 
us,”’ 

Sir John broke the seal, and began to read the letter 
with a frowning brow, which lightened as he read. An- 
gela stood with her niece clasped in her arms, and 
watched her father’s countenance across the silky 
brown head that nestled against her bosom. 


“Srmr—Were it not in the interests of others who 
must needs hold a place in your affection, second only 
to that they have in my heart, I should scarce presume 
to address you; but it is to the grandfather of my chil- 
dren I write, rather than to the gentleman whom I 
have so deeply offended. I look back, sir, and repent 
the violence of that unhappy night; but know no 
change in the melancholy passion that impelled me to 
crime. It would have been better for me had I been 
the worst rake-hell at Whitehall, than to have held my- 
self aloof from the modish vices of my day, only to con- 
centrate all my desires and affections there where it 
was most sinful to place them. 

“Enough, sir. Did I stand alone, I should have 
found an easy solution of all difficulties, and you, and 
the lady my madness has so insulted, would have been 
rid forever of the despicable wretch who now addresses 
you. 
” “TI had to remember the dear innocents who brin 
you this letter, and it was of them I thought when 
1umbled myself to turn courtier in order to obtain the 

t of embassador to Muscovy—in which savage place 
shall be so remote from all who ever knew me in this 
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country that I shall be as good as dead; and you would 
have as much compunction in withholding your love 
and protection from my boy and girl as if they were 
de facto orphans. I send them to you, sir, unheralded. 
I fling them into the bosom of your love. They are 
rich, and the allowance that will be paid you for them 
will cover, I doubt, all outlays on their behalf, or can be 
increased at your pleasure. My lawyers, whom you 
know, will be at your service for all communications ; 
and will spare you the pain of correspondence with me. 

“I leave the nurture, education, and happiness of 
these, my only son and daughter, solely in your care 
and authority. They have been reared in overmuch 
luxury, and have been spoiled by injudicious indul- 
gence. But their faults are small faults, and are all on 
the surface. They are truthful, and have warm and 
generous hearts. I shall deem it a further favor if you 
allow their nurse, or nurse-gouvernante, Mistress Pris- 
cilla Baker, to remain with them, as your servant, and 
subject to your authority. Their horses, ponies, hawks, 
and hounds, carriages, etc., must be accommodated or 
not, at your pleasure. My girl is greatly taken up with 
the Arab horse i gave her on her last birthday, and I 
should be glad if your stable could shelter him. I sub- 
scribe myself, perhaps for the last time, sir, 

“Your obedient servant, and a penitent sinner, 

*“FAREHAM.”’ 


When he had come to the end of the letter, reading 
slowly and thoughtfully, Sir John handed it to his 
daughter, in a dead silence. 

She tried to read; but at sight of the beloved writ- 
ing a rush of tears blinded her, and she gave the letter 
back to her father. 

“I cannot read it, sir,’ she sobbed; ‘‘tell me only, 
are we to keep the children?” 

“Yes. Henceforward they are our children; and it 
will be the business of our lives to make them happy.” 

“If you cry, tante, I shall think you are ach. that 
we have come to plague you,’’ said Henriette, with a 
pretty womanly air. “I am very sorry for his poor 
lordship, for he also cried when he kissed us; but he 
will have skating and sledging in Muscovy, and he will 
shoot bears; so he will be very happy.” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
IN A DEAD CALM. 


THE great bales and chests, and leather trunks, on 
the filling whereof Sir John’s household had bestowed 
a week’s labor, were all unpacked and cleared out of 
the hall, to make room for a wagon-load of packages 
from Chilton Abbey, which preliminary wagon was 
followed day after day by other conveyances laden 
with other possessions of the honorable Henriette, or 
the Pesca George. The young lady’s virginals, her 
guitar, her embroidery frames, her books, her ‘‘babies,”’ 
which the maids had packed, although it was long since 
she had played with them; the young gentleman’s 
guns, and whips, tennis rackets, bows and arrows, and 
a mass of heterogeneous goods; there seemed no end to 
the two children’s personal property, and it was well 
that the old house was sufficiently spacious to afford a 
wing for their occupation. They brought their gouver- 
nante, and a valet and maid, the falconer, and three 
grooms, for whom lodgings had to be found out-of- 
doors. The valet and waiting-woman spent some days 
in distributing and arranging all that mass of belong- 
inzs; but at the end of their labor the children’s room 
looked more cheerful than their luxurious quarters at 
Chilton, and the children themselves were delighted 
with their new home. 

‘We are lodged ever so much better here than at the 
Abbey,’’ George toid his grandfather, ‘‘we were so far 
away from father and mother, and the house was under 
a curse, being stolen from the Church in King Henry’s 
reign. Once, when I had a fever, an old gray monk 
came and sat at the foot of the bed, between the cur- 
tains, and wouldn’t goaway. He sat there always, till 
I began to get well again. Father said there was noth- 
ing there, and it was only the fever made me see him; 
but I know it was the ghost of one of the monks who 
were flung out to starve when the Abbey was seized by 
Cromwell's men. Not Oliver Cromwell, grandfather ; 
but another bad man of the name, who had his head 
cut off afterward; though I doubt he deserved the ax 
less than the brewer.”’ 

There was no more talk of Montpelier or of exile. 
A new life began in the old house in the valley, with 
new pleasures, new motives, new duties—a life in which 
the children were paramount. These two eager young 
minds ruled at the Manor Moat. For them the fish-pond 
teemed with carp and tench, for them hawks flew, 
and hounds ran, and horses and ponies were moving 
from morning till twilight; for them Sir John grew 
young again, and hunted fox and hare, and rode with 
the hawks with all the pertinacity of youth, for whom 
there is no such word as enough. For them the happy 
grandfather lived in his boots from October to March, 
and the adoring aunt spent industrious hours in the 
fabrication of flies for trout, after the recipes in Mr. 
Walton’s agreeable book. The whole establishment 
was ordered for their comfort and pleasure; but their 
education and improvement were also considered in 
everything. A Roman Catholic gentleman, from St. 
Omer, was engaged as George’s tutor, and to teach 
Angela and Henriette Latin and Italian, studies in 
which the niece was stimulated to industry by her 
desire to surpass her aunt, an ambition which her 
volatile spirits never allowed her to realize. 

For all other learning and accomplishments Angela 
was her only teacher, and as the girl grew to woman- 
hood aunt and niece read and studied together—like 
sisters rather than like pupil and mistress; and Angela 
taught Henriette to love those books which Fareham 
had given her, and so in a manner the intellect of the 
banished father influenced the growing mind of the 
child. Together, and of one opinion in all things, aunt 
and niece visited and ministered to the neighboring 
poor, or entertained their genteel neighbors in a style at 
once friendly and elegant. No existence could have 
been calmer or happier, to one who was content to re- 
nounce all passionate hopes and desires, all the romantic 
aspirations of youth; and Angela had resigned herself 
to such renunciation when she rose from her sick-bed, 
after the t y at Chilton. Here was the calm of the 
convent without its restrictions and limitations, the 
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peace which is not of this world, and yet liberty to enjoy 
all that is fairest and noblest in this world; for had not 
Sir John pledged himself to take his daughter and niece 
and nepkew for the grand tour through France and 
Italy, soon after George’s seventeenth birthday? Father 
Andrea, who was of Florentine birth, would go with 
them; and with such a cicisbeo, they would see and 
understand all the treasures of the past and the present, 
antique and modern art. 

Lord Fareham was still in the north of Europe; but, 
after three years in Russia, had been transferred from 
Moscow to Copenhagen, where he was in high favor 
with the king of Denmark. Denzil Warner had lately 
married a young lady of fortune, the only child and 
heiress of a Wiltshire gertleman, who had made a con- 
siderable figure in Parliament under the Protector, but 
was now retired from public affairs. 

And all that remained to Angela of her story of im- 

assioned love, sole evidence of the homage that had 

en offered to her ~~ or her youth, was a letter, 
now long grown dim with tears, which Henriette had 
given to her on the first night the children spent under 
their grandfather’s roof. 

“I was to hand you this when no one was by,’’ the 
girl said, simply, and left her aunt standing mute and 
pale with a sealed letter in her hand. 


‘‘How shall I thank or praise you for the sacrifice 
your love made for one so unworthy—a sacrifice that 
cut me to the heart? Alas, my beloved, it would have 
been better for both of us hadst thou given me thyself 
rather than so empty a gift as thy good name. I hoped 
to tell you lip to lip, in one last meeting, all my grati- 
tude and all my hopeless love; but though I have 
watched and hung about your gardens and meadows 
day after day, you have been too jealously guarded, or 
have kept too close, and only with my pen can I bid you 
an eternal farewell. 

“TI go out of your life forever, since I am leaving for 
a distant country with the fixed intention never to re- 
turn to England. ‘I bequeath you my children, as if I 
left you a rag of my own lacerated heart. 

“If you ever think of me, I pray you to consider the 
story of my life as that of an invincible passion, wicked 
and desperate if you will, but constant as life and death. 
You were, and are, and will be to my latest breath, my 
only love. 

“Perhaps you will think sometimes, as I shall think 
always, that we might have lived innocently and hap- 
pily in New England, forgetting and forgotten by the 
rabble we left behind us, having shaken off the slough 
of an unhappy life, beginning the world again, under 
new names, in a new climate and country. It was a 
guilty dream to entertain, perhaps; but I shall dream 
it often enough in a strange land among strange faces 
and strange manners—shall dream of you on my death- 
bed, and open dying eyes to see you standing by my 
bedside, locking down at me with that sweetly sorrow- 
ful look I reanember best of all the:varying expressions 
in the face I worship. 

“Farewell forever, Bed 


While her son and daughter were growing up at the 
Manor Moat, Lady Fareham sparkled at the French 
Court, one of the most brilliant figures in that brilliant 
world, a frequent guest at the Louvre and Palais Royal, 
and the brand-new palace of Versailles, where the larg- 
est Court that had ever collected round a throne was 
accommodated in a building of Palladian richness in 
ornament and detail, a palace whose offices were spa- 
cious enough for two thousand servants. No foreigner 
at the great king’s court was more admired than the 
lovely Lady Fareham, whose separation from her black- 
browed husband occasioned no scandal in a society 
where the husbands of beautiful women were for the 
most part gentlemen who pursued their own vulgar 
amours abroad, and allowed a wide liberty to the Venus 
at home; nor was Henri de Malfort’s constant attend- 
ance upon her Jadyship a cause of evil-speaking, since 
there was scarce a woman of consequence who had not 
her cavalier servante. 

Madame de Sevigné, in one of those budgets of 
Parisian scandal with which she cheered a kinsman’s 
banishment, assured Bussy de Rabutin that Lady Fare- 
ham had paid her friend’s debts more than once since 
her return to France; but constancy such as De Mal- 
fort’s could hardly be. expected were not the golden 
fetters of love riveted by the harder metal of interest. 
Their alliance was looked on with favor by all that 
brilliant world, and even tolerated by that severe mor- 
alist, the Duc de Montausier, who had been lately re- 
werded for his wife’s civility to Mademoiselle de la 
Valliere, now duchess and rei ing favorite, by being 
made guardian of the infant dauphin. Every one a 

roved, every one admired; and Hyacinth’s life in the 
and she loved was like a long summer day. But dark- 
ness came upon that day as suddenly as the darkness 
of the tropics. She rose one morning, light-hearted and 
happy, to pursue the careless round of pleasure. She 
lay down in a darkened chamber, never again to mix in 
that splendid crowd. 

Betwixt moon and twilight Henri de Malfort had 
fallen in a combat of eight, a combat so savage as to 
recall that fatal fight of five against Condé during the 
Fronde, in which Nemours had fallen, shot through 
the heart by Beaufort. 

The light words of a fool in a tavern, backed b 
three other fools, had led to this encounter, in whic’ 
De Malfort had been the challenger. He and one of his 
friends died on the ground, and three on the other side 
were mortally wounded. It would henceforth be fully 
understood that Lady Fareham’s name was not for 
ribald jesters; but the man Lady Fareham loved was 
dead, and her life of pleasure had ended with a pistol- 
ball from an unerring hand. To her it seemed. the 
hand of Fate. She scarcely thought of the man who 
had killed him. 

As her life had been brilliant and conspicuous, so her 
retirement from the world was not without -eclat. 
Royalty witnessed the solemn office of the Church 
which transformed Hyacinth, Lady Fareham, into 
Mere Agnes, of the Seven Wounds; and a king’s mis- 
tress, beautiful and adored, thought of a day when she, 
too, might creep to this asylum in sorrow and deep 
humility, seeking refuge from a royal lover's incon- 
stancy and the world’s neglect. 


THE END. 
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EAT NOT THY HEART. 


Continued from page 7.) 





t awakened, warned the young man decisively of where 
he stood, At the same moment a painful twinge from 
his aching tooth sent the tears into his black eyes— 

Sacre bleu! Sacre tonnerre!’’ he exclaimed angrily, 
carrying his hand to his cheek with the plaint of self- 
pity. The flitting female figure had vanished; not, 
however, before he perceived it was not Floribel’s. 
Whose then? The height, the walk, the movement of 
the head had shown—Beth Bush. But where one has 
not seen the features, who can be certain? There are 
things we know of which nevertheless we fain would 
be made sure. If it indeed were she, what did she here 

alone? on this cold night? In her arms it had seemed 
to him she bore some bundle. What? Something in- 
tangibie, feathery, weightless; 1t had half flown from 
her and there against a tree was lingering, entwining, 
beating about the trunk. What was it? 

Sacre tonnerre! 

He shoved down his window and went to a small 
chest from which he extracted a vial of laudanuim. 
From this he soon dropped upon cotton, torn from 
his leathern jewel-box,a few red drops and placed them 


in his mouth. seth or another, he did not care, Curi- 
ous he was, no doubt, but not to the extent which 
pushes investigation. He was suffering too much. 
Perhaps it was one of the maids after all, belated 
in the village, letting herself in through some care- 
lessly Jatched aperture. Yet it had seemed to him 
the farmer's wife. It did not occur to him to im- 
agine in her nocturnal errand evil intent, and cer- 


tainly not one of amorous intrigue. He laughed at the 
mere thought. Whatever she might be, her thin lipped 


virtue, the man felt, was secure. Rose was a passable 
judge of character. He rarely made mistakes. Who 
could tell?) Perhaps she had heard the distant bleat of 

lambkin forgotten by the shepherd in the meadow, 
ind had come out to bring it to the fold. 

The fumes of the drug when once again he sought 
his couch dulled alike wonderment and pain. He sank 
into heavy sleep. From this, two hours later, he was 
suddenly startled. His arm was almost roughly shaken, 
two wild, frightened eyes looked into his, while slender 
nails pierced the flesh above his elbow. They were 
tho of his mistress. 

Pierre Pierre! she was saying, hurriedly. 
“Quick, quick, my good Pierre, awake, awake! Fire! 
fire 

\lready,as he sat up, staring, he heard her light step 


through the hall from sill to sill, and her voice calling: 
\ugustine— Mary-Ann—Jane—Francois—tire! fire! 

fire! Marie—Philip—tire! 
And through the corridors the words were taken up 
with cries of terror and of dismay. Some had locke: 


doors; others, like Pierre, left theirs ajar; some slept 
hard—it took longer to rouse them—but on and on she 
sped, a winged Rhamnusia awaking the slothful from 
their besotted slumbers, swift-footed, ghostlike 

Awake, awake, be vigilant! Fire! tire! fire! danger 

ee 
Continued neat week 
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MR. ZANGWILL’S NOVEL, “THE MYSTERIOUS 


CORPSE.” 


In spite of the uncanny nature of the subject, Mr. 
Zangwill has managed his story so skillfully that one 
needs to read but a page or two in order to become 


nterested and carried along in unquestioning credulity. 
It may seem to some persons a disheartening tale; but 


it is, at all events, cleverly told. The outline of the 
narrative may be drawn ina few lines, Two abnormal 
beings fall in love with one another. As the woman 
happens to be married, her husband is obviously in the 
Way Accordingly, in the most deliberate fashion, she 
and her lover undertake to remove him from their path, 


considering 1t their duty to make one anotner happy, 
and to give their spiritual natures a chance to develop 
in unison, and under reciprocal stimulus. They entirely 
decline to be controlled by the canons of right and 
wrong that bind ordinary mortals. The author assures 
us that they are visited by no qualms of conscience for 


their crime, nevertheless, the inevitable Nemesis ap- 
pears in the form of the tragic death of the guilty ones, 
lhe woman eventually becomes enamored of ‘a young 
tist, in whose keeping lies the happiness of her first 
er’s sister. The strong sense of duty comes again 


to play, and, in order to avert the unhappy conse- 
sof this attachment, she discloses everything to 


nee 


r first lover and accomplice, and begs that he himself 
li administer to her an overdose of morphine. He 
displays the same iron will which he had evinced on 
the former occasion, recognizes in death the only means 
escape from an intolerable situation, and manages to 
secure it for both of them. When the reader has laid 
this book aside, there remains in his mind a certain pity 


for these misguided beings, a pity not untinged with 
tenderness and sadness; a fact that speaks well for the 
psycholegical treatment of the theme. The conversa- 
tions continually push forward the evolution of the 
plot, and much of the characterization is left to them 
{ 


developinent. 


AN INTERESTING ITEM. 

By reason of its mileage and location The Texas and 
Pacific Railway is the most important of all railway 
lines in Texas. It traverses the Lone Star State from 
ast to West, through the most progressive towns, great 
forests of pine, and the broad prairies and well-kept 
farms, affording the most beautiful scenery all along 
the line. No other line affords such opportunities for 
the home-seeker or investor to see and enjoy Texas. 
Cheap lands for all. Low-rate Home-Seekers’ Excur- 
sion Tickets on sale to all points in Texas and Louisiana 
March 2d and 16th, April 6th and 20th, May 4th and 
18th. Elegant equipment; fast time. 

For handsomely illustrated book, fully describing 
the Wonderful State of Texas, conceded to be the finest 
publication issued in recent years, send eight cents 
nostage to GASTON MESLIER, General Passenger and 
Kieket Agent, Dallas, Texas. ad 
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BY EDGAR FAWCETT, 


XXXIX. 

THIS year’s picture-show of the Society of American 
Artists, in West Fifty-Seventh Street, is, on the whole, 
rather effete and thin. It is high time that our so-called 
“younger’’ painters disclosed evidence of stronger 
powers. People make fun of the Grosvenor Gallery in 
London; they even sneer at the Belle Artiin Rome. But 
this exhibition is pitiably inferior to the yearly revela- 
tions of either. And there is now no longer any excuse 
for such a monotone of mediocrity. Nearly all these 
artists have spent a certain time among the great for- 
eign galleries and many of them have passed months in 
the most famous foreign afeliers as well. National 
originality in art we may not expect for two or three 
centuries; but ability, deftness of handling, freedom 
from saliency of mistake, is another affair. There are 
truly some dreadful things in the collection. Mr. 
Thomas Wall Finn's ‘‘Portrait’’ is a literal horror of 
crude coloring, and yet one cannot say that its ‘‘bad 
eminence” is relatively sovereign. There are worse 


failures, though few as glaringly saucy. ‘‘Le Grand 
Miroir,’ by Alexander Harrison, I should call the gem 


of the whole exhibit. It is a large picture—an effect of 
drab sea and drab sky, probably resultant from a resi- 
dence on the Breton coast. It is very beautiful and very 
novel. There is no land visible, yet you feel the near- 
ness of the shore. The management of marine distance 
is masterly. In the foreground is a low ridge of comb- 
ing waves, achieved with a wonderful semblance of 
on-rippling, slumbrous movement. The grand miroir 
is one of those transitory pools, formed by the conflu- 
ence of circular currents on undulating sand. It is 
unusual, perhaps even phenomenal, but Mr. Harrison 
has contrived to make its glassy round, framed by deli- 
cate ridges of shallow surge, exquisitely natural. . . 
There is also a portrait by Mr. J. S. Sargent, which con- 
tains some of his excellences and all of his usual shock- 
ing faults. Mr. Sargent, as it seems to me, is always in 
ahurry. This is the picture of a young girl, and the 
face is painted with a vigorous and tender feeling. But 
the pose is almost nonsensical in its artificiality of strain 
and repression. The endeavor to do something ‘‘repre- 
sentative’ and ‘‘characteristic’’ is painfully manifest. 
The down-slanted arms and knotted hands are bad in 
draughtsmanship and worse in painting. Velasquez, and 
all the other great portrait-painters whom Mr. Sargent 
evidently admires, never “‘slurred’’ their work as does 
he. This young lady’s arms and hands are insulted by 
him just as he insulted the feet and the lower trouser- 
Jengths of Edwin Booth. Mr. Sargent’s chief trouble is 
that he will lug in “‘impressionism”’ where it does not 
belong. He is never so good as when he bridles his 
native powers and continues duteously painstaking from 
start to finish. He insists, for some curious reason, 
upon spurts of hurly-burly, unconscientious painting, 
and these not only mar and even stigmatize some of his 
best work, but they will ultimately ruin, if he is not 
careful, both his present popularity and his future fame, 
He should go again to the Salle de Rembrandt in the 
Louvre and see if he can find any such reckless, hus- 
tling intervals of pictorial expression there, among the 
immortal Dutchman's canvases. He should study his 
Vandycks once more, and try to discern, among all that 
noble workman's countless portraits, a single instance 
of even occasional negligence like his own. I of course 
take it for granted that these geniuses are as they should 
be veritable gods to Mr. Sargent. If they are not, and 
if he dreams that he has thus far more than vaguely 
approached the splendor of their accomplishment, then 
heaven help him—and one has nothing more to say. 


Lady Jeune has responded fiercely to the statements 
of Miss Marie Corelli that English mothers matrimoni- 
ally ‘‘sell’’ their daughters. Miss Corelli is a writer of 
little real endowment; her extreme popularity is quite 
comprehensible; she can do nothing with distinction ; 
there is a flavor of triteness in her best and worst pages. 
Nevertheless, she has told the truth this time, though 
with her usual rather tasteless display of reformatory 
frenzy. English mothers do sell their daughters to the 
highest bidders, and sell them by the thousands, the tens 
of thousands, every month. Marriage in England is an 
affair from which sentiment has always been pretty 
cleanly stripped. Among that great, decorous throng 
called the middle classes we find this true, and among 
the aristocracy it is truer still. If the daughter of a 
duke, a marquis or an earl marries a commoner, he is 
generally possessed of means and of blue blood as well. 
Real love-matches are rare in England, except among 
the lower classes. Of love after marriage, and very 
devout love at that, one may find countless instances. 
But the country which has produced the author 
of “Romeo and Juliet’’ is nevertheless cold-blooded. 
beyond all doubt. Miss Corelli is right about the 
English mother; Tennyson, in ‘‘Locksley Hall,’’ ‘“‘hit 
her off” perfectly: 

“With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a 

daughter's heart.”’ 

Besides, it is all quicker and more commercial work 
there than here. A young penniless guardsman pays 
Lady Maud or Miss De Vere two or three visits, and he 
is promptly told, or hinted to, that his further attentions 
will be futile. If, on the other hand, he is an eligible 
suitor, his attentions and his intentions are swiftly 
made a matter of hungry parental inquiry. With us 
the ambitious mother is a chief factor in all connubial 
arrangements, and she exists mostly in plutocratic 
or snobbish circles. With the English it is an affair of 
both the mother and the aspiring suitor. Men, in Eng- 
land, are incessantly trying to marry for their social 
and pecuniary betterment. Men in America are far 
less mundane. As a rule they marry solely for love. 
Perhaps some American Miss Corelli will rise up and 
tell us why this is true. But nevertheless, like her own 
yerfervid affirmations concerning the icy-hearted, child- 
lerterians British mamma, it is inflexible fact. 
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are once more visible in every florist’s window. And 
how heavenly are their chaste and odorous chalices! 
These are the same lilies that Carlo Dolci put in the 
hands of his immortal Annunciation Angel nearly three 
hundred years ago. I remember when one could not 
have procured a single spray of them in New York for 
a king’s ransom, and now they are no less Javish than 
cheap. But no profusion can ever spoil their unassail- 
able rarity. An orchid, for all its miraculous coloring 
and symmetry, tires you after a while. Put it in your 
choicest vase, and it lingers there, day after day, gla- 
cially decorative, tauntingly unsympathetic. It seems 
concerned wholly with its own splendor and grace. 
The ethereal peacock of flowers, it is forever absorbed 
in worship of its own charms. Give it a gentle fillip 
with your fingers, and the irrasponsive result makes 
you dream that it is sculpture turned into bloom. We 
have all known women like orchids, just as delightful 
to look upon and just as self-satisfied. Flawless, they 
are also passionless, and hence their unpardonable flaw. 
“Worship me as much as you may please,” they seem to 
say; “‘it is your privilege and my prerogative.’’.. . 
But with the Easter lily how different! She is the one 
most benedictional of flowers. You marvel how any- 
thing in nature can interblend such stateliness with 
such humility. Slight wonder, too, that it has been 
selected as an ecclesiastic token. All flowers are sym- 
bolic of human life and human emotion, but this lily of 
lilies would appear to make prayer, purity and elo- 
quence all interchangeable terms: for its fragrance 
hints of worship, its image is virginal, and from its 
large pale petals, curved like the lips of conjectured 
angels, exhales a silence mystic yet interpretable—a 
silence typifying that passion for immortality which 
through centuries has thrilled the nun beneath her 
crucifix and the priest at his mass. 

Sickening, literally sickening, are recent details with 
respect to the young German Emperor and his military 
“Court of Honor.’’ How can that wise, calm, philo- 
sophic people stand such foolish tyrannies? We now 
learn that an officer was forced to leave the service for 
knocking down, in a restaurant, a civilian who had in- 
sulted him, and not running him through with his sword. 
No wonder that the probable insanity of Kaiser Wilhelm 
is being publicly remarked, and that his chances of 
being placed in an asylum are freely discussed among 
his subjects. Not only does he applaud the loath- 
some habit of dueling throughout his entire army, 
but in certain duels he takes the keenest interest and 
orders that telegrams be sent him announcing their 
results. Recently, when the Barons Von Erhardt and 
Von Kamptz had become involved in a quarrel with a 
fraudulent spiritualist, and applied to his imperial 
majesty’s “‘Court of Honor’’ for the purpose of being 
excused from accepting a challenge sent by this im- 
postor, the answer was returned to them ‘‘First fight, 
and then we will inquire.’’ On the refusal of each 
gentleman to fight, the privilege of Von Kamptz to 
wear his uniform was taken away from him, and Von 
Erhardt was deprived both of uniform and commis- 
sion. The latter punishment, by the way, is one which 
had previously been dealt to scamps and traitors alone. 
And the Emperor sanctioned folly and wickedness like 
this! It all reads like a wild romance in these saner, 
unmediwval times, and a pretty immoral one at that. 
The truth is, Germany’s position on the map of Europe 
teems with a terrible pathos. She is a hotbed of social- 
ism, and socialism does not mean there what it means 
with us, or in England, or even in France. There it is 
a bitter revolt, for the most part, against the burdening 
despotism of her enormous army. Geographically she 
is exposed on every side; powers hem her in that if 
hostile might annihilate her were she not perpetually 
on the self-defensive, perpetually showing to the world 
the glitter of her bayonets and making it hearken to 
the rattle of her drums. The responsibility of this reck- 
less autocrat who now rules her is prodigious. He is 
actually, like Agamemnon, a king of kings. Thousands 
of his subjects would to-morrow dethrone him and 
insist on a republican form of government if locality 
allowed. But conservatism is an imperative course for 
all sensible thinkers throughout his realm. The saga- 
cious policy of Bismarck cannot be molested except at 
the peril of a frightful dismemberment, a political 
cyclone that would bring chaos in its wake. The sad- 
ness of the whole situation lies in Germany’s great 
educational enlightenment. Those hundred millions of 
tussia are mostly too stupid even to dream of groaning 
beneath their yoke. But in Germany the republican 
impulse is fed by civilization at its highest flow. 
Frederick had not been snatched away from the throne 
by a ghastly malady his reign might have given grand- 
eur and dignity to the Fatherland. He would no doubt 
have dug iron spurs deep into the flanks of that sworded 
and epauleted insolence which now ramps throughout 
the realm, and curbed its leering mouth with an iron bit. 
Even those who hate kings might have loved him; and, 
after all, where can be found so perfect a government 
as that of a single benign despot? When virtue and 
wisdom tyrannize over us deference becomes like a 
divine duty and revolutions grow ridiculous. 





Not quite so ridiculous, however, as the aspect of a 
republic bullied by bosses. If a standing army is the 
Teuton curse, politics is ours. We have no record that 
Washington, a man of extreme tranquillity. ever shud- 
dered. But one can fancy his drastic tremors were he 
alive to-day. Mr. Horace L. Traubel, in his delightful 
literary journal, ‘‘The Conservator,’ has recently 
asked, with piercing pertinence, where the working- 
man shall nowadays find his freedom. But Mr. Traubel 
forgets that we are all of us workingmen, the book- 
keeper at his desk no less than the laborer with his 
hod—the drygoods clerk no less than the scavenger. 
And as for the capitalist, I should not be surprised to 
hear him assert that he is the busiest workingman of us 
all. There is this difference, however: the capitalist, if 
so inclined, can buy legislation. I, a poor scribbler, 
cannot. My next-door neighbor, a plumber, cannot. 
My friend across the road, a grocer, cannot. My friend, 
two or three streets away, a butcher, cannot. And so 
it goes on. Freedom at the polls, it has been stated 
thousands of times, is the highest form of liberty which 
can be conferred on the masses. No unprejudiced 


Now that Easter is near us the adorable Easter lilies 
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thinker denies this dictum. But we are rapidly learn- 
ing, and with a fearful emphasis of instruction, that to 
vot2 for men who seem to embody ideas is constantly to 
vote for men who afterward only embody partisanship. 
In a trice, no matter how much we may have trusted 
him, the statesman changes into a politician. Indi- 
vidual ambition, the desire to serve self rather than to 
serve the State, incessantly rears its clinched hand of 
menace against all republican institutions. Tennyson 
wrote: 
“Ah, God, for a man with heart, head, hand, 

Like some of the simple great ones gone 

Forever and ever by, 

One still strong man in a blatant land, 

Whatever they call him, what care I, 

Aristocrat, autocrat, democrat—one 

Who can rule and dare not lie.”’ 


Ah, what daggers are scabbarded in the words of that 
last line—‘‘ Who can rule and dare not lie’! Not so very 
long ago the people—or a certain part of them—clam- 
ored for ‘gentlemen in politics.’”” One does not hear 
that demand any longer. Gentlemen have gone into 
politics, and their individualisms (we will say nothing 
of either their honor or their honesty) have been 
drowned there. Politics, a thorny and impassable wall, 
looms at the present hour between our vast mass of citi- 
zens and the vast impetus of their will. Of course there 
are moments when public opinion bridles, asserts itself, 
and insists on certain measures. But governments do 
not live by reason of such episodical transports. On the 
other hand, they fail when their representatives are only 
stirred into rightful obedience by popular enthusiasms. 
Always, in all civilized communities, there is one con- 
tinual stress—that of citizenship to assert and maintain 
its desires. Interfere with this, as bossism is now per- 
petually interfering with it—substitute for servants of 
the State servants of the political ego—and civic integ- 
rity is at once imperiled. Often the Roman republic 
has been compared to ours. It was utterly unlike ours, 
and the comparison is almost meaningless. Its prosper- 
ity was maintained by colonial tribute; its code was 
one, and not a multiplicity of codes. Electricity and 
steam were not factors of it; all its measures and move- 
ments and intercommunications were slower, more 
deliberative. And yet, as we know, it perished through 
lack of patriotism, through a dearth of all great, self- 
effacing captaincy, through a triumph of greed over 
philanthropy, of spoliation over honest stewardship. 
Our own republic, as it strikes me, is threatened with 
one ghastly danger—the disgust of the masses at their 
delegates’ infidelity. The ‘‘machine” goes grinding on, 
and from the thud of its pumps, the clatter of its cog- 
wheels are forever bred discordant echoes. We elect 
the Congressmen and Senators whom we believe most 
independent and unpartisan, and a few weeks later we 
find them the meek and unmurmuring syubalterns of an 
officer at whose beck they ‘forward march,’ or ‘‘re- 
treat,’ or present arms, or ground them. We crave 
vicarious assertiveness and attain servile subjection. 
Every State has its ‘‘boss,’’ from Mas-achusetts to Cali- 
fornia, from Michigan to Mississippi. 


It does not matter which party is in the ascendant: 
the ranks of both are packed with spoilsmen. ‘‘Deals,”’ 
“divides,’’ ‘‘combines,’’ lobbyings, preserve one stub- 
born bubble of ferment. Recently we have been con- 
fronted by the spectacle of a great and honorable party 
advocating financial measures which struck terror to 
the souls of all who believe that debit and credit are not 
fantasy but fact. And who of sane mind doubts that 
behind that appallingly large ‘‘silver vote’’ crouched the 
demon, lust of gain--not, in this case, auri but argenti, 
sacra fames? In our modern dictionaries politics should 
be dowered with a new definition—pocket-stufting. 
From one point of view politics is a profession, with fat 
wages dangling in perspective before the gaze of the 
novice whose energies it tempts. From another point of 
view, however, it is a national disease, microbic, conta- 
gious, and susceptible only to the disinfectant chlorides 
and fumigations which (alas!) are but seldom employed, 
and then only with spasmodic ardor. The writing on 
the wall is plain. There has never, in the whole history 
of the world, been a country at once so enormous and so 
intelligent as our own. Its sole chance of remaining 
composite, a veritable ‘“‘union,” through future centu- 
ries, is in the unswerving faith, from Atlantic to Pacific. 
from Niagara to the Gulf, that if it stays not homo- 
geneous in aim, purpose, interest, effort, action and 
ideal, its disruption must ensue. Let it become heter- 
ogeneous, in these attributes just named, and “‘the red 
fool fury of the Seine, that piles her barricades with 
dead,’’ would seem like a street brawl beside the 
colossal carnage, the hideous internecine frenzy which 
might follow. For as it is, we are now too little of a 
country and too much of a mere conglomerate. Our 
West and East scowl at one another: our South, 
wrapped in grisly draperies of discontent, grumbles at 
both. To my own humble thinking, this sacred homo- 
geneity which I have mentioned and this abhorrent 
heterogeneity to which I have also referred, can equally 
be nourished and avoided but in a single way. It is 
this: To visit upon the hydra-headed evil of bossism 
unrelenting wrath; to make those who treat the career 
of statesmanship as a ‘‘game’’ played for selfish profit, 
run the same criminal risk as do they who keep State 
lotteries or more private dens of dice and cards. As 
long ago as 1886 I wrote some verses in which I gave a 
voice to the Bartholdi Statue, then just erected, and 
perhaps I may be pardoned for quoting, in this place, 
a few lines from the monologue, pertinent to my theme, 
even if not ably supplementing it: 

‘Look to it, O people, then, that this the flower 

Of all republics bloom republican. 

Let him that paves with bribes his path toward rule 

Reach the shut doors of senates ou maimed feet. 

Burnt from the plowshares he himself hath lit. 


SOUTH DAKOTA IN SPRINGTIME 


Is clothed with verdure green and spotted with the beautiful blue 
and white prairie flowers, tokens of luxuriant soil like that fair 
country to which Moses led the children of Israel in ancient times. 
_ And like unto that land of plenty, South Dakota outrivals its 
sister States of the East in the products of its soil, sown, cultivated 
and harvested in less time and with greater ease than in any other 
portion of the United States. 
And so we say unto you that now is the opportunity of a lifetime 
to “Go West and buy a farm.” For descriptive lists and prices, 
address Gro. H. Hrarrorp, G. P A., Chicago, III. . 
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Ordain that he who sells his vote for hire 
Buys with such bargain crime’s unflinching fee— 
The chill strait cell, with loaf and jug to drown 
Conscience in ghastly banquet. Crowd your schools 
With learning and sweet discipline of chiefs 
Versed in all wise experience, till their lore 
Make Athens of your slums, and parents loth 
To let their children drink at such pure streams, 
Common as they are pure, be scathed with scorn. 
Last, look to it, ye that this mine image here 
Should spur to chaste achievement, soilless end, 
Look to it, I charge ye, lest corrosions dire 
And stealthy as they are dire, shall creep to gnaw 
With ruin’s loitering fang your civic state. 
Recall, ye wrested from a thousand kings 
Your commonweal, and with dry dust of thrones 
Have blent the wash of sundering seas to make 
Fit mortar for the granite of its towers. 
Let them stay firm, ivied with histories 
Of a most glorious past, that still shall kee 
One deathless present. Honor knows not time, 
Being immortal, and man’s love for man, 
If once proved perfect in this faultful world, 
Hath nor to-morrow nor to-day, but dwells 
In zones of fame no dials calendar!”’ 

There is little doubt that the late rise in prices of 
ocean travel has produced upon many Americans that 
kind of irritation which is roused by a sharp slap in the 
face. Round trips are now made, in most cases, one 
hundred dollars more expensive than they previously 
were. Anything except a single berth in the plainest 
cabin (shared by a stranger) is now only securable at a 
very much greater cost. For a full cabin containing a 
port-hole (that most pleasant of privileges) the purchaser 
must pay from two hunderd and sixty dollars upward, 
where he once paid a hundred and fifty dollars at the 
highest. Of course there is a great amount of wrath 
and grumbiing on this side of the sea. Everybody feels 
that the American throng of travelers, who for years 
have literally supported these lines (in so far as first- 
class passages are concerned), have been treated with 
cavalier ingratitude. A gentleman lately said to me, 
in angry accents: ‘“They will soon be advertising ‘None 
but Astors and Vanderbilts need apply.’’’ A_ well- 
known New York agent for the provision of comfort 
and the annihilation of all petty boredoms to those 
desirous of sailing, yesterday informed me that the 
whole business had been sprung upon people after a 
secret conclave held by the steamer potentates during 
the first week or so following Mr. McKinley’s election. 
What Mr. McKinley’s election has had to do with this 
rather daringly extortionate movement, it would be 
hard to discover. But unless I err there will sooner or 
later be another secret conclave at which imprudent 
measures will undergo repentant modifications. One 
shall see what one shall see. These ‘‘new prices’ began 
on the first of April, just a month earlier than the 
former summer prices were wont to begin, and they 
will last until the first of November. Of course thou- 
sands who had intended to book during the warmer 
months will now not book at all. An employee of one 
of the most important lines stated to me, with splendid 
candor, two or three years ago: ‘‘We make nothing to 
speak of, you know, on our first-class passengers. We 
make, however, a great deal on our steerage, and we 
herd the members of that together like cattle, as you’re 
probably aware, and don’t treat them much better than 
if they were cattle, either.’’ From my own limited 
observations of the steerage, I couldn’t help thinking 
that cattle of the least value must usually experience a 
happier voyage. As for not ‘‘making anything’ on 
first-class passengers, many of whom pay considerably 
more than ten dollars a day, I retained, and still retain, 
my covert skeptical opinions. Especially should I 
doubt such an assertion with regard to the Cunard line, 
which has long been notorious for its bad table, and of 
which some facetious person once remarked: ‘‘Oh, yes, 
if you ask, there, for an extra towel they answer you, 
“We’re very sorry that we can’t give you an extra 
towel; but then you must remember that we’ve never 
lost a passenger.’’’ ... Well, if the companies can 
run their ships with profit at these increased rates of 
charge, they will doubtless disregard the outcry, 
already harsh enough, which has been raised against 
them. Going abroad will for some time continue, as a 
matter of course, too luxurious a proceeding for many 
who preferred Paris to Saratoga and London to Bar 
Harbor. Our hotel-keepers will exult; the Catskills 
and Adirondacks will delight in crowded hostelries, 
while groans of rage will go up into the blue skies of 
Switzerland, from Lausanne and Chamouny, from In- 
terlaken and Zermatt and St. Moritz. And what, in the 
end, will inevitably result? Capital, always watching 
for precisely such opportunities, will employ itself in the 


‘expeditious building of new ships—the Brown, Smith, 


Jones or Robinson line—where the sulking and infuri- 
ated tourist will find himself tempted by big state- 
rooms at little prices and a table hebdomadally groan- 
ing with such dainties as the ‘‘Majestic’’ and the ‘‘Nor- 
mannia,’’ the ‘‘St. Paul” and the ‘‘Kaiser Wilhelm,”’ in 
all their fine opulence of outlay, have never yet dared to 
furnish forth. This will mean merely the inflexible law 
of demand and supply. Let the haughty sea-kings who 
control our present “‘floating palaces’’ take this lesson to 
heart. And if they do not, et them remember. in the 
brisk yet bloodless naval war which is sure to follow, 
that they themselves have fired the first gun. 





So Mr. Bailey, the Texan Congressman, has chosen 
to advertise himself by refusing to wear an evening- 
coat. Heroic abstinence! The agitated nation feels 
like remonstrating with him thus: 


Oh, dear Mr. Bailey. 
We think of you daily 

In wonderment wed with regret. 
Your genius it stifles 
Because of such trifles 

An intellect mighty to fret! 


But there is every chance that Mr. Bailey would deafen 
his august ears to even this eloquent kind of pleading 
from his country’s Muse, though she should come to 
him with the star-spangled banner itself for peplum, 
and a live Rocky Mountain eagle roosting on her classic 
chignon. No; in that lordly land of rifle-rangers and 
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cowboys, of horse-thieves and lynching-committees, 
evening-coats are crimes, and white ties, except when 
worn bravely, below the full blaze of heaven's all- 
beholding sun, are craven peccadilloes. And yet, for 
my own part, it strikes me that Mr. Bailey, though 
certainly loyal to a most righteous cause, is nevertheless 
too much swayed by modesty. He should go farther, 
even if he fared worse; worse, I mean, at the hands of 
sickly Washingtonian foppery. Leatherstockings and 
moccasins, with a décolleté flannel shirt and a beltful of 
bowie-knives and cavalry pistols, would perhaps better 
please (why not?) his home-loving tastes. If such garb 
rendered him conspicuous it would still leave him irre- 
proachably native. There have been, it is true, great 
statesmen who preferred to dress in the prevalent fash- 
ions because doing otherwise bored them. They have 
put themselves in the hands of certain tailors and hat- 
ters and haberdashers for the purpose of evading re- 
mark. But Mr. Bailey wants to show us with how 
superb a dismissal he can send remark to the dogs. He 
doesn’t succeed, but then there is such sublimity in his 
failure! At least he will go on record as a protcimartyr 
to the tyrannic swallow-tail, His future fame will re- 
semble that of the youth who fired the Ephesian dome. 
Long after he is dead, no doubt, Texan mothers, down 
beside the sunny waters of the Gulf, will tell their chil- 
dren, with joyful pride, the story of how this lofty- 
souled innovator refused to reveal the sacred region of 
his thigh-bones while every Congressional and Sena- 
torial thigh-bone in the Capital gleamed mockery at 
him with its basely patrician exposure. And the chil- 
dren’s eyes will glisten, and if they are little boys they 
will dream of future careers marked by just such valor- 
ous acts of inflexible self-respect; and if they are little 
girls they will dream of one day becoming wedded to 
political magnates equally heroic. And the imme- 
morial waves forever beating against those semi-tropic 
sands will seem to utter, through unborn ages, some such 
victorious chant, say, as this— 
Oh, alike while our indolent surges repose 
Or awake in tempestuous clamors, 
We shall sing but of Bailey, who fronted his foes 
With disdain for their dudish claw-hammers! 


A scorching comment upon the dramatic taste of our 
public may be found in the continual lack of success 
which has here accompanied so many of Sardou’s plays. 
What would this really great playwright have done 
with his talents, we may well ask ourselves, if he had 
been born an American? ‘‘Spiritisme,’’ lately with- 
drawn after a few performances, has had a long list of 
unlucky predecessors. Years ago Mr. Daly. brought out 
“Oncle Sam,’’ very elaborately. but with no striking 
success. ‘‘La Haine,’’ a magnificent drama, fell flat, 
and, if I mistake not, at the same house. ‘‘Les Bour- 
geois de Pont d’Arcy,”’ at the old Union Square, trans- 
lated under the name of ‘‘Mother and Son,”’ fared little 
better. ‘‘Séraphine’’ did not please. That noble play, 
‘Daniel Rochat,’’ disappointed Mr. Palmer, its New 
York purchaser. ‘‘Odette,’’ at Daly’s, had but a short 
run. ‘‘Rabagas,”’ unless I again err, was never playe:l 
here, despite its immense Parisian run. With “Agnes,” 
written for Miss Agnes Ethel, that lady did not approach 
her popularity in ‘‘Frou-Frou.’’ ‘Americans Abroad,” 
brought out at the Lyceum by Mr. Frohman, by no 
means ranked among that skillful manager’s triumphs. 
“Thermidor,’? a play of tremendous poetic strength, 
lured only slim audiences. ‘‘Nos Intimes’’ and ‘‘Nos 
Bons Villageois’’ (under what names here presented I 
fail to recall) gathered no transatlantic laurels. 

On the other hand, certain Star plays, with Fanny 
Davenport assuming the parts originally acted by Sarah 
Bernhardt, have fared well. Miss Davenport should 
have made a fortune with ‘‘Fédora,’’ ‘Theodora,’ 
“Cleopatra’’ and ‘“‘Gismonda.’’ There are also two 
lays, not designed for stars, which have made brill- 
lant hits here—‘‘Diplomacy’’ and ‘‘A Scrap of Paper’’ 
(‘‘Dora”™’ and ‘‘Les Pattes de Mouche” in French). 

With Emile Augier, a dramatist of enchanting 
genius, the result has been much more disastrous. I 
cannot recollect a single play of his that has secured a 
warm reception at any New York theater, ‘‘Le Genre 
de M. Poirier,’’ ‘‘Le Fils de Giboyer,’’ ‘“‘L’ Aventuriére,”’ 
‘‘Les Lionnes Pauvres,’’ ‘‘Le Mariage d’Argent,”’ and 
numerous other masterpieces, have either not been per- 
formed here at all or have held the stage only a few 
nights. And yet the work of Augier is the essence of 
art, though to my mind neither so trenchant nor so 
vigorous as that of Dumas fils. Still, with the excep- 
tion of ‘‘Camaille,”’ which was dashed off in his salad 
days and which contains faults galore, Dumas has 
rarely achieved an American success. I believe thaé 
‘Monsieur Alphonse’? was greeted with considerable 
applause here, and yet its life was not a long one. “Le 
Fils Naturel,’’ I think we have never produced, and if 
‘‘Le Pére Prodigue’’ was ever put behind our footlighis 
I am not aware of this fact. And so on, and so on, with 
all Dumas’s admirable plays. He is a wonderful moral- 
ist, a fearlessly ethical teacher. In one sense he discov- 
ered the X ray many years ago, and with it he scruti- 
nized the maladies of souls. All the inaner, because of 
his wise and penetrant things. look the lumbering and 
tedious things of Ibsen. Dumas is what Ibsen would 
have liked to be; but it is merely a case of the moth 
desiring the star. Ibsen has no art, no dramatic con- 
struction, no humor, no wit, no grace—nothing, in 
short, but a ponderous and mammoth seriousness. 
Dumas teems with art, his dramatic (not theatrical) 
construction is faultless, his wit and humor are an 
education, his grace is like the twinkling of Euterpe’s 
feet. Well, there is one comfort: if we Americans 
don’t like Dumas we certainly avoid Ibsen. Of demigod 
and bore we are equally disdainful. 

e+ 

‘‘How did you happen to insure in that particular 
company?”’ 

“I consulted the wishes of my wife.” 

“Of course; that’s very praiseworthy. But—does 
she know anything about life insurance companies?”’ 

“Yes. She investigated. and found that this one 
always issues the prettiest calendars.” 





Set of 12 Portfolios, 16 full page photos each 134 x 11, 
192 pages in all, subject, ‘‘Beautiful Paris,’’ edition cost 
$100,000, given absolutely free with beautiful case, by 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., to their cus- 
tomers. Write for particulars. 
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IS ROMANTIC LOVE AN EVIL? 

This is a question answered with an unhesitating 
affirmative by ‘‘The Owl” in a recent issue of ‘‘En- 
glishwoman.”” The writer points out that in the Latin 
countries to ‘‘marry for love’’ is the exception, whereas 
in Teutonic countries ‘‘love-matches” are the rule. Yet 
women have much more freedom in France than in Ger- 
many. Butthe main indictment of ‘The Owl” is drafted 
thus 


submit to my fair readers, though with some 
trepidation, that the romantic love they almost wor- 
ship, upon which they feed their imagination, which is 
the theme of innumerable poets and romancers, who 
celebrate its pains and delights in acres of verse and 
wrose—I submit that this is an idol that has no doubt 
yeen of some use to the world, but that the time has 
come to examine its claims to the great veneration in 
which it has long been held. That in the social condi- 
tion at which we have arrived it often produces terrible 
tragedies the public journals testify almost daily. And 
these doubtless are greatly exceeded by tragedies of 
which the world never hears, the silent catastrophes 
that crush the spirit and exhaust hope. Allowing that 
romantic love may sometimes confer great happiness, 
as in a lottery one may sometimes win, it cannot be 
doubted by its fairest advocate that there is much to be 
placed on the other side of the account. But we have 
elevated it almost to the rank of a law of nature, 
whereas it is in imany respects merely a fashion of 
much the same kind as the cut of our hair or our 
clothes, or the method of entertaining our friends. : 
Yet the real time of trial comes after the wedding, not 





before. We treat the overture as if it were the opera, 
and the hors @oanuvre as if it were the feast. This is a 
very tolerant age, at least in these islands, and so auda- 
eos, » confident of their public, have some of our 
cleverest novelists become, that they have lately been 
Inculeating and justifying all sorts of wildly extrava- 
gant ecouduct if it can only plead in defense the senti- 
meant w ire discussing, Romantic love has begun in 
yne quarters to supersede the Decalogue.”’ 
ITS DISCOVERER, 

Romantic love. among other Ulusions, is supposed to 
be an outzrowth of Christianity. Bat ‘The Owl’ will 
not allow this. “There is no trace of ‘love’ as we un- 


derstan | the word either in the New Testament or the 
Oll. This sentiment was really the discovery of certain 
Grecian poets of the fourth century B.c.... Mr. KE. 
I. M. Bonecke claims for Antimachus of Colophon, a 
friend of Plato, the high credit of having discovered 


roman love \ntimachus lost his wife by death, 
and wrote a very tender, touching poem in her mem- 
ory, in which for the first time was suggested ‘the idea 


that pure love for a woman may justifiably form the 


chief interest in a man’s life.’ 
SOMETHING MUCH BETTER, 

This “pagan invention” of romantic love “The Owl’ 
would by no means abolish. It began as the result 
of wedded life, and not as its initial reason. ‘‘To be in 
ve is no sufficient ground for marrying. The present 
lolatry of romantic love is only a stage in the evolution 
f something much better. Until that arrives, ‘I would 
only advise that maidens should distrust their hearts, 
use their wits, and never forget that young men are 
great rogues. Let them distrust the love poets.” 


MARIE CORELLI ON THE MARRIAGE MART. 


The author of ‘‘Barabbas,”’ writing in the ‘Lady's 
Realm,” finds a congenial theme for her profuse in- 
vective in the modern marriage market. jeginning 
by declaring that ‘never did a greater generation of 
civilized hypocrites cumber the face of the globe than 
cumnber it to-day,” she goes on to compare the Turkish 
slave-market and its victims with the London ‘‘season’’: 

“Itisan absolute grim fact that in England, women 
those of the upper classes, at any rate—are not to-day 
married, but bought for a price. The high and noble 
intention of marriage is entirely lost sight of in the 
scheming, the bargaining, and the pricing.” 

True marriage is to the writer a religious unity: 
“Nothing can make marriage an absolutely sacred thing 
except the great love, combined with the pure and faith- 
ful intention, of the human pair involved, They have 
to realize first of all that a God exists; anl that before 
that God whom they solemnly acknowledge and believe 
in, they are One,” 

She tells a sweet story of an artist who lives in per- 
fect happiness with his wife in a cottage in Capri ona 
hundred a year, and extols his plain living and high 
fecling as an example to English women. Then she 
draws her contrast: 

“There can be nothing more hideous, more like a fore- 
taste of hell itself, than the life-to-life position of a man 
and woman who have been hustled into matrimony, or 
rather, as L prefer to put it, sold to each other for so 
many thousands per annum, and who, when the wed- 
ding-fuss is over, and the feminine ‘pictorials’ have 
done gushing about the millinery of the occasion, find 
themselves alone together, without a single sympathy 
in common—with nothing but the chink of gold and the 
rustle of banknotes for their heart-music—and with a 
barrier of steadily increasing repulsion and disgust 
rising between them every day. And this is what hap- 
pens in nine cases out of ten in fashionable modern 
matrimony.” 


EDUCATION BY HYPNOTISM. 

Dr. R. Osgood Mason has written in the ‘‘North 
American Review" an article on ‘The Educational 
Uses of Hypnotism.’’ He quotes a striking instance of 
edlucation—one might a'most say conversion—brought 
about by hypnotic action: 

“In the summer of 1884 there was at the Salpetriere 
a young woman of adeplorable ty pe—a criminal lunatic, 
filthy in habits and violent in demeanor, and with a life- 
long history of wickedness and theft. M. Auguste Voisin, 
one of the physicians of the hospital staff, undertook to 
hypnotize her at a time when she could be kept quiet 
only by the strait-jacket and the continuous cold douche 
to the head. She would not look at the operator, but 
raved and spat at him. M. Voisin, however, kept his 
face close to hers, and followed her eyes wherever she 
moved them. In ten minutes she was asleep, and in 
five minutes more she passed into the sleep-walking or 
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somnambulic state, and be- HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


gan to talk incoherently. 
This treatment being re- 
peated on many successive 
days, she gradually became 





QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW BOLUTION 





sane when in the hypnotic 
condition, though she still 
raved when awake. At 
length she came to obey in 
her waking hours commands 
impressed upon her in her 
trance — trivial matters, 
such as to sweep her room— 
then suggestions involving 
marked changes in her be- 
havior; finally, in the hyp- 
notic state, she voluntarily 
expressed regret for her 
past life, and of her own ac- 
cord made good resolutions 
for the future, which she Wp 
carried out when awake; We Offer 61,000 
and the improvement in her 
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conduct and character was 

permanent, Two years later M. Voisin wrote that she 
was a nurse in a Paris hospital, and that her conduct 
was irreproachable.”’ 

This is, we are told, an unusual but not a unique 
case. Dr. Mason would apply similar treatment in 
cases of mental deficiencies, evil habits. and vicious 
tendencies, shown in childhood or youth. 

A VINDICATION OF EPICURUS. 
NOT AN EPICUKE, BUT A’ PHILANTHROPIST. 

The ‘“‘Quarterly’’ Reviewer who contributes to the 
current number the essay on Epicurus and his sayings, 
reminds us once more how easily the label of a sect or 
of a school may come to mean exactly the opposite of 
that which it originally conveyed. It is a melancholy 
reflection that Christian may often appear to Christ as 
utterly opposed to His ideas as the idea conveyed in the 
word “epicure”? must appear to Epicurus. Epicurus, 
according to the ‘‘Quarterly.’’ was the last man in the 
whole world to be described as an epicure. 

AN APOSTLE OF TEMPERANCE. 

So far from being a disciple of gluttony and indul- 
gence, he practiced a severe asceticism, and lived chiefly 
on bread and water: 

“The disciples of Epicurus followed closely in their 
master’s footsteps: they lived, as Diogenes tells us, 
upon the plainest food, and were contented with half a 
pint of wine daily, but, as a rule, their drink was water. 
Their temperance was noted and often ridiculed.” 

So far from sacrificing everything to the selfish 
pleasures of the palate, ‘‘Epicurus appears to have been 
a man of boundless sympathy and practical benevo- 
lence. ‘There are plenty of witnesses of his unsurpass- 
able kindness to everybody,’ says Diogenes Laertius,who 
also speaks of ‘his gratitude to his parents, his benefi- 
cence to his brothers, his gentleness to his slaves, as is 
evident both from his will and from the fact that they 
took part in his studies of philosophy. and his universal 
kindness to all men.’ His three brothers cherished 
toward him the utmost reverence, and were among his 
most enthusiastic disciples. ‘In respect of his kindness 
and self-denial, the life of Epicurus, when compared 
with the lives of other men, might pass for a fairy tale.’ 
His notion of pleasure is the reverse of ‘sensual’ in the 
ordinary meaning of that word.” 

HIS RAGE AGAINST THE GODS, 

Epicurus, however, undoubtedly endeavored _ to 
emancipate mankind from the belief in the gods. His 
mother is said to have been a sorceress or priestess of 
some Oriental rite, and the notion is that the force of 
the recoil from what he saw in his boyhood carried him 
into a passionate crusade against superstition. Care 
and fear seemed to him to be the great curses of exist- 
ence, and to emancipate mankind from their yoke, and 
especially to break the power of superstition, he pro- 
younded two doctrines by which he believed he would 
rreak forever the fetters in which the human soul had 
been chained: 

“1, ‘The Blessed and Incorruptible Nature neither 
has trouble of its own nor causes trouble to others, so 
that it feels neither anger nor favor: for all such emo- 
tions belong to that which is weak.’ 

‘tr, ‘Death is nothing to us, for that which is dis- 
solved has no consciousness, and that which has no con- 
sciousness is nothing to us.’ ” 

EPICUREANISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Yet, notwithstanding this antagonism to religion. he 
seems to have anticipated in some respects more of the 
essential features of the Christian religion. The Re- 
viewer says: 

“Other philosophers addressed themselves specially 
to the well-to do and the cultivated: but Epicurus takes 
as much thought for the poor, the untaught, the suffer- 
ing, as for the fortunate. Indeed, he seems to have the 
former most in view. Of his slaves he made fellow- 
students and friends. It is not too much to say that he 
regarded all men and women as his fellows whom he 
would gladly help. We do not wonder that no head of 
any school of philosophy in Athens was so loved as 
Epicurus.” 


BANTING AT CARLSBAD. 

The first duty of the fat man is to get up early, say 
at six. His second duty is to hurry to the spring and 
sip the waters. His third is to take a long walk in the 
country. Then he may breakfast, but meagerly—on 
one lightly boiled egg, one roll. or a couple of zwieback, 
or twice-baked rusks, and one cup of tea or coffee. 
Then after a rest he may continue his stroll through 
the pine woods, resting at intervals on one of the thou- 
sand and one rustic seats provided by the municipality. 
Before one o'clock he will probably have begun to feel 
the pangs of hunger, and having arrived at a ‘‘Restaura- 
tion” or returned to town, he will dine. He is always 
free to dine where he pleases, and the general rule is to 
change about a good deal and not to patronize exclu- 
sively his hotel or lodging-house. Indeed, none of the 
lodging-houses profess to supply any meal except break- 
fast, though dinner or supper can be had in most of 
them by ordering in advance. Dinner is always 4 la 


carte and at midday, there being no late table d'hote 
dinners, such as are in vogue at Homburg; at Carlsbad 
the ‘‘cure”’ is first, and everything else second. Dinner 
will probably be recommended to consist of a plate of 
roast veal. lamb, or chicken, with green vegetables, and 
just a morsel of bread, with perhaps a little compdte of 
fruit to follow, and with or without a glass of Austrian 
red or white wine mixed with some of the native natural 
mineral aerated waters such as ‘‘Biliner,’’ ‘‘Gieshub- 
ler,’’ or ‘‘Krondorfer’’—no potatoes, butter, cheese, raw 
fruit, spices, spirits, or indeed any of the usual auxilia- 
ries of our dinner are aoe 75 these not being ‘‘kur- 
gemass.’’ Should this be one of his bath days, and these 
occur from twice to four times a week, he will spend 
part of his forenoon in taking his bath, either a mud 
bath, sprudel bath, or perhaps some more fanciful 
form, such as a pine-needle bath. The mud bath is a 
hot black slimy combination of peat-moss brought from 
Francisbad, mixed with sprudel water into a sort of 
gigantic elongated mud pie, and the sprudel bath is the 
plain heated water from the ‘‘Sprudel’ spring. After 
the bath, rest in bed for an hour before dinner is 
recommended. Most kinds of baths can be had at the 
four different bathing establishments existing in the 
town, the finest of which, the Kaiserbad, opened in 
1895, is perhaps the most perfect establishment of the 
kind in Europe. In it, besides the ordinary baths, may 
be had electric baths, massage, and Swedish medical 
gymnastic treatment. 
QUICK LUNCH OVER THE WAY. 

A certain cafe in Berlin is furnished with automatic 
lunch counters, which represent the most complete de- 
velopment of the penny-in-the-solt principle which has 
been yet attempted, although it is said that various 
restaurants in Germany are adopting the same system. 
Instead of the usual counter served by barmaids or 
waiters, there is a row of handsome cabinet-like struc- 
tures, each with a shelf about three feet above the floor. 
Above this shelf are various taps, from each of which a 
particular drink may be obtained when the necessary 
coin is placed in the slit associated with it. In summer 
these drinks are iced. and in winter they are heated. 
Any customer may provide himself with a clean glass 
by holding the vessel fora moment over a spraying 
apparatus; and should he require food, he can take his 
choice of sandwiches, cakes, etc., which are also procur- 
able by dropping a coin into a slot. The sandwiches, 
for example, are contained in a revolving dish having 
many compartments and a dropped coin will bring one 
of these within command of the customer's hand. 

-~e< — 
THE SEALS AGAIN, 

Mr. Gerald B. Hamilton, who, with Professor 
Thompson. went to the Behring Sea in 1896 to inquire 
into seal life, has left England again on a similar mis- 
sion. Their report, made to the Foreign Office in Janu- 
ary. set forth that the effect of pelagic sealing is not 
nearly so serious as the Americans have stated; but 
they favored some common measures between the two 
governments for the preservation of the seals. 

-- eee — 
A CORRECTION. 

COLLIER’S WEEKLY has received the following let- 
ter from Mrs. Bayard Taylor. And meanwhile Mr. Faw- 
cett desires to express his regret at having made the 
most unintentional of mis-statements. 

To THE Epitor oF “CoLiier’s WEEKLY,” 

Sir—In your weekly magazine of March 25 occurs 
this passage in the article “Men, Manners and Moods”’: 
“The late Bayard Taylor . asserted some time before 
his death, that if his own child and one of Mr. Stod- 
dard’s had not been buried in the same grave, he would 
forever have ceased to know this former bosom-friend 
of his, so acute against him was Taylor’s sense of griev- 
ance for slights and ill-treatment of various kinds.”’ 

This statement is so obviously a mistake that I am 
impelled to contradict it. My husband, Bayard Taylor, 
never buried a child of his because he never lost one. 
He could, therefore, not have said what has been stated. 
Moreover, I am able to affirm that Mr. Taylor and Mr. 
Stoddard had for each other in the latter years of the 
former’s life the same faithful friendship and tender 
affection as in earlier years. 

By correcting the error you will oblige, 

Yours truly. 
Marie TAYLOR. 

Babylon, L. I, April 2, 1897. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed m his hands 
by an East India missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrb, Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thou- 
sands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, French, or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail, 
by addressing, with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 820 
Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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FRATERNAL JACK TARS. 

On the occasion of the funeral of the 
victims of the explosion on the Russian 
warship ‘‘Sisoi Veliky,” fifty bluejackets 
landed at Suda Dockyard from each of 
the British, French, Austrian, German, 
and Turkish men-of-war lying off the 
town. They were drawn up in com- 
panies, together with the band from the 
“Sisoi Veliky’”? and a company of about 
one hundred ar fifty Russian sailors. 
About a dozen officers of each nationality 
attended, and received the funeral party 
at the landing-stage. When the bodies of 
the victims were landed a procession was 
formed, and slowly made its way to the 
European cemetery about half a mile 
inland. The wreaths that had been 
brought by the various squadrons were 
borne in front by Russian sailors, then 
came the coffins, and on either side the 
Russian mourners. Directly after the 
coffins came the Russian priests, then the 
admirals of the European fleets, followed 
by the officers, according to seniority, 
and last the battalion of bluejackets. 
The scene at the grave was very impress- 
ive, combining as it did the pomp of the 
Greek Church ceremonial with the dig- 
nity of a funeral with all naval honors. 
Before burial the Russian victims of the 
disaster had been laid in state at the stern 
of the vessel, wrapped in Russian flags. 
The French cook, covered with his coun- 
try’s flag, was laid separately amidships, 
with a view to the different service of the 
Roman Catholic Church which was to be 
read over him, 

THE QUEEN AND THE BEGGAR. 

The ‘‘London Illustrated News’’ says 
that as the Queen, now sojourning at Cim- 
iez in the South of France, was returning 
in her carriage from Saint-Jean on March 
18, accompanied by Princess Victoria of 
Schleswig-Holstein and the Countess of 
Antrim, her Majesty suddenly found her- 
self a competitor in an impromptu race. 
An aged beggar, who frequents the Ville- 
franche road in a rickety little vehicle 
drawn by a pair of dogs, has frequently 
been the recipient of the Queen’s largess. 
On this occasion, having already re- 
ceived a coin from her Majesty, he seems 
to have been anxious to afford his royal 
patroness some small entertainment in 
return for her charity, and accordingly 
set his dogs to race the royal carriage. 
For a space the dogs outstripped the 
horses, much to the amusement of the 
Queen, who eventually bestowed another 
coin on the old man. 


LADY DOCTORS IN INDIA. 

A plague camp has been constructed at 
Khana, a station on the East Indian Rail- 
way, about one hundred miles from Cal- 
cutia. Here every train is stopped, and 
the whole of the passengers are subjected 
to the closest medical scrutiny. The 
Europeans are not exempt from this ex- 
amination, and there is a lady doctor to 
examine the lady passengers. No matter 
at what hour of the day or night, the 
train is detained until all the travelers 
have been examined. Up to the present 
Calcutta has by these means been kept 
free of the devastating pestilence. 


THE TURKISH FLEET. 
Constantinople is not accustomed to 
such a display as took place when the 
Turkish warships left for Cretan waters, 
The present generation knows the Turk- 
ish fleet only as something belonging to 
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|as he gazes straight before him. 
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the past; it has seen the warships lying 
off the Arsenal ever since it can remember, 
and has regarded them generally as in- 
| offensive hulks—their dirty, untidy ap- 
' pearance giving the idea that they were 
utterly useless. This delusion has now 
been dispelled. Five weeks ago the Greek 
troops left for Crete, and in those five 
weeks the Turkish Government, at the 
cost of thirty-five thousand pounds, have 
sent five ironclads to sea, from whose 
bottoms tons of shelltish and seaweed 
have been scraped, and whose engines 
and boilers were in such a condition as 
boilers and engines become when not 
used for years. Hassan Pasha, Minister 
of Marine, inspected the fleet for the last 
time, and then returned to watch the de- 
parture of the vessels from the Arsenal 
windows. The crowd cheered themselves 
hoarse as the first warship came toward 
the outer bridge. Every window looking 
on to the harbor, on both the Galata and 
the Stamboul sides of the Horn, was 
black with people. The roofs of the 
houses were thronged, and thousands 
elbowed their way on to the bridges and 
quays, and boats were to be had only at 
a premium for hours before the ships got 
through. The first vessel out, in passing 
the inner bridge, came into collision with 
one of the pontoons, but did no very seri- 
ous damage. At the outer bridge she 
almost repeated the operation, causing a 
panic in Galata, and those who did not 
see the occurrence thought that a second 
massacre had been ordered, the crowd 
rushing frantically off the bridge remind- 
ing the populace of last August. 


THE IMPERIAL CENTENARY AT 
BERLIN. 


United Germany has been paying un- 
stinted homage to the memory of its im- 
perial founder. The present German 
Emperor is too devoted an admirer of his 
grandfather to let the centenary of 
William the First’s birth pass by unhon- 
ored, and thus the whole Fatherland kept 
holiday for three days. All the Federal 
princes who could be present had come 
to Berlin, besides many foreign royal 
representatives, including the Duke of 
Connaught on behalf of Queen Victoria, 
Perhaps the most touching part of the 
whole ceremonial was the procession of 
regimental colors to the late Emperor’s 
Palace. All the standards of the regi- 
ments to which William the First be- 
longed were ceremoniously escorted by 
William the Second to the dead sov- 
ereign’s study, where he so often stood at 
the corner window to watch his people. 
The great popular event, however, was 
the unveiling of the national monument 
to William the First, erected in front of 
the royal castle. A huge tribune was 
erected before the castle for the imperial 
party and the official guests, while around 
the monument were grouped the troops, 
the general public filling every inch of 
ground beyond. Sailors from Wilhelms- 
haven held the cords of the sailcloth con- 
cealing 
down the covering at the given moment. 
Emperor William seemed much moved 
when he gave the order for unveiling— 
himself a stately figure in the white 
Guards uniform on a chestnut horse. 
Four of his sons were with their regi- 
ment, Frederick the Great’s Foot Guards. 

The memorial itself is an imposing 
structure, consisting of a semicircular 
colonnade of white sandstone, surround- 
ing a eolossal equestrian statue of Wil- 
liam I. Surmounting the colonnade at 
each end are triumphal cars with pranc- 
ing horses, and between the pillars stand 
statues of German princes and heroes, 
and allegorical groups. The likeness of 








| the Emperor is especially successful, the 


monarch’s face wearing a rapt expression 
His 
horse is led by the Angel of Peace, bear- 


| ing a palm branch—a lovely female fig- 


ure. On the pedestal of the statue are 
inscriptions to the memory of the Em- 
peror, while on either side are bas-reliefs 
representing Peace and War. The monu- 


| ment is erected by the German people 


themselves, the design being due to Pro- 
fessor Begas. in perfect keeping with 
such a memorial was the whole character 
of the inauguration ceremony, which 
concluded with a march-past of the 
troops. The Emperor posted himself in 
front of the monument, and the garrisons 
of Berlin, Spandau, and Potsdam defiled 
by in splendid order, saluting as they 
went the past and the present sovereigns 
of the German Empire. 


THE BORGIA ROOMS IN THE 
VATICAN. 


The Borgia Rooms in the Vatican, 
which have been closed for some years to 
the public, while the work of restoration 
was being carried on, were opened by the 
Pope in person, on the occasion of the 
anniversary of his coronation. His Holi- 
ness was attended by his court, and the 
embassadors accredited to him were all 
invited. The Apartamento Borgia was 
built in 1494, by Pope Alexander VI., and 


the monument, ready to pull | 
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oes not always mean comfort, satisfaction and 
enjoyment of life. 
ger of falling off. To stay up needs confi- 
dence, bred from constant vigorous health, 
As soon as you get to wobbling take 


CASCARET 


make yout liver lively, send pure blood pulsing 
through your veins, kee 
lift the strain from your 
“high horse.” Buy a box to-day atthe near- 
est 
price. 


There is always the dan- 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


your bowels open: 
ain, and stay on the 


rug store, J0c-, 25c. or 50c., or mailed for 
SWrite for booklet and free sample. 


CURE CHRONIC 
CONSTIPATION, 


Address STERLING REMEDY COMPANY, 
CHICAGO; MONTREAL, CAN.; NEW YORK. 225 











one, which is the largest, was painted 
later by Giovanni de Udine. These rooms 
were occupied by the Popes until the reign 
of Sixtus V., 1585-1590, but in Clement 
VII.’s time they were much defaced by 
the soldiers of Duke Charles of Bourbon, 
who were quartered in them when they 
invaded Rome. After.the rooms had 
ceased to be the residence of the Pope, 
the walls were covered with bookshelves, 
which have only recently been removed. 
The first room or Hall of the Guards had 
on its walls representations of various 
Italian towns. These frescoes were 
found to be so badly damaged that it was 
impossible to restore them, and they have 
been covered with tapestry from another 
part of the Vatican. Stands of old armor 
and old arms have been placed in this 
room, and a new pavement has been laid 
down, the design of the old flooring hav- 
ing been faithfully followed. The fres- 
coes in the second room were entirely by 
Pinturicchio, and his paintings, though 
injured, have not been touched, the room 
being hung with reproductions or canvas 
of the famous artist’s work. The third 
room has been partially paneled with 
some work by Giovanni da Dolci taken 
from the library of Sixtus IV. In the 
fourth room the old pavement has been 
reproduced by Professor Ritrosi, and the 
handsome chimney-piece by Sansovino 
from the first room has been placed here. 
In the fifth room Professor Morani has 
ornamented the walls afresh; and the 
sixth room has had its walls decorated 
with a design by Professor Franguilli. 
Count Vespignani has had the control of 
the work as architect, and he has been 
assisted by Cavaliere Seitz. Nothing has 
been destroyed, and only those repairs 
that were absolutely necessary have been 
executed, 





HOOSIER HORSES. 

A carload ‘of horses from Grant County, 
Indiana. has been purchased for the Brit- 
ish artillery service through a local agent, 
who has a contract with the British Gov- 
ernment to furnish six thousand horses. 
The order says the horses are to be 
shipped as soon as possible. 





MAP OF THE KOOTENAT, 


The most complete and artistic map of the rich 
mining region of the Kootenai and adjacent terri- 
tory in Washington and British Columbia has just 
been published by the Northern Pacific Railway. 
It is just what is needed by those going to that 


| 








country, or who desire to study and know about it. | 


The map is made in relief, is 25 by 18 inches in 
size between borders, and has in connection with 
it—on the same page—two smaller maps that show 
| the relation of the region to the world at large. 
The principal drainage of the country is laid 
|} down in blue, the trails and roads are shown, the 
| railways plainly indicated, the names of important 
towns printed in large black letters, and the topog- 
raphy is represented in brown. As far as the ore 
deposits are known, they are indicated ina general 
way by red lettering. 

The country shown upon the map includes, 
particularly, the Slocan, Kootenai Lake, Cariboo 
Creek, Deer Park, Nelson, Salmon River, Trail or 
Rossland, and the Boundary Creek Regions. It 
also shows the Arrow Lakes and Lardeau country 
and some portion of the Okanogan region. 

The map is compiled from reliable and official 
data and shows the Mining District Sub-divisions, 
and the elevations of the mountains and lakes, 

The opposite side of the sheet contains an ac- 
curate statement and description of the country, 
showing its discovery and development to the 
present time. The folder will be sent to any 
address, together with a copy of Wonderland ‘97, 
our new tourist book, upon receipt of six cents in 
stamps. 

Cuas. 8. Fee, Gen’! Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 








VOCAL AND 


a j 
* 
FOR PIANO 4 


@ AND ORGAN ~ i Million 


10 CENTS 
RB’ the most popular authors of to- 


FOR THE 


day: Eduard Holst, Charles 

Graham, ). F. Flynn, Harry 
Furness, Gussie L. Davis, Otto 
Heboe, Phil. McDonald, John ‘T. 
Connors, Percy Arnold and others. 
The same authors who composed : 
“Down Went McGinty,” ‘‘ Two 
Little Girls in Blue,’ ‘‘ Lighthouse 
by the Sea,”’ ‘* The Fatal Wedding,”’ 
‘‘Happy Birds,” ‘Marine Band 
March,’’and other popular successes 

All music new and never on sate before. 

Title pages ' -ndsomely illustrated in 
colors. 

Printed from wew copper plates on best 
quality heavy music paper, full size, 
11 x 14 inches. 

Finest sheet music ever placed on u piano 


Mailed Post-paid for Ten Cents Each 


Select from the Following List: 

sid Me Good-bye Forever. 

She’s My Sister. 

My Sweetheart’saWorking Girl 

La Bagatelle Gavotte. 

When De Wolf Comes a Knock- 

in at De Door, 

6. The Story of Our Love. 

7. Bianca Waltzes. 

8. Drifted Apart. 

9. The Red School House on the 
Hill. 

10. Mollie McCarthy. 

ll. Jolly Bachelcr's 
‘Two-Step. 





ne 


Ct 


March and 


12. I Wish He Was Home To-night. 
13. Football ‘Two-Step and March. 
14. My Down-town Girl's aWinner. 
15. Blue Juniata Waltz. 

16. Keep Away, Brudders, Keep 


Away. 
17. Chrysanthemum Polka. 
18. My Last Farewell. 

You will receive the music by mail, 
on sending ten cents, with your name 
and address, and the number of the 
music you want, to our 


« Music Department. 
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IS CONSUMPTION CONTAGIOUS? 

The question of isolation for those 
afflicted with consumption is being wide- 
ly discussed by the health boards of the 
great cities. Many leading scientists be- 
lieve this method of checking the disease 
impracticable and that the pharmacoporia 
must furnish the means of eradication. 
The discovery by Dr. Stevens of ‘‘Can- 
nabis Sativa,’ the East Indian Consump- 
tion Cure, is the greatest step of medical 
science toward conquering this dread dis- 
ease. Thousands of cases, pronounced 
hopeless, have been entirely cured, and 
there is no longer any question of the 
remarkable efficacy of this wonderful 
remedy in curing all diseases of the 
lungs, Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, and 
nervous diseases. To any one suffering 
from any of these diseases, who will in- 
close a stamp and mention this paper, the 
recipe will be mailed free. Address W. 
A. Noyes, Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





of the French language. 


an Elementary Course. 
3eptember 8. For terms and particulars apply to 





consists of six rooms. Five of them were 
painted by Pinturicchio; the remaining , 


oe, : Pes 


References required. 


VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 

\s @ select and limited school for young ladies desirous of pursuing any branch of higher education. 
A special inducement is here offered to those who would acquire a thorough and practical knowledge 
Drawing, Painting, Vocal Music, Type-writing and Stenography taug’. oy 
Professors holding Testimonials of superior ability from many of the American Clergy. There is aiso 
A few young lady boarders can be accommodated in the Convent. 


Reopens 
THE LADY SUPERIOR. 
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ECONOMY 
IS WEALTH 


*60 


Any child can see at a glance the 
saving to the purchaser of the 
Waverley Bicycle. The famous 
model of last year is greatly im- 
proved, yet the price is but $60. 
We have no new machinery to buy. 
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A $100 Waverley for fastidious people. 
New features everywhere. Its bearings 
are absolutely true, and dustproof. The 
price is $100 to everyone. 


Catalogue Free. 
indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


2 9 
Tammany Times 


A NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC JOURNAL. 
REDUCFEN 


FROM 


$4.00 TO $1.00 
; A YEAR, POSTPAID, 

. $ Make Converts for the Democratic 
1 to-da vho buried a wife and child in the aflernoon, ° Party by Circulating 






















steer 





and went to the theater at night eg S.K.HOOPER. 
Manuy—"He wan a brut TAMMANY TIMES. (D&T.A.. DENVER. ¢- 


Cys No, undertaker 
In order to reach the largest num- 
her of voters, we have reduced the 
| rice of Tammany Times from $4 to 
1 a year, making it a popular price 
and within the reach of the masses, 
This makes TAMMANY Times cheaper 
than the $1 magazines which give 
only 12 issues during the year, where- 
as we give you 52 numbers for $1.00. 


§ d 25 For sample copy and 
en C. beautiful souvenir book 
with photo-engravings and signatures of 
prominent Democratic statesmen, or his- 
tory of Tammany Hall. 
TAMMANY TIMES CoO., 
New York City, U. 8. A. 
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TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 

save 810 to $25. No money in advance. 

$60 Kenwood Machine for 

$50 Arlington Machinefor - $19.50 

Singers (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 
attach 


and 27 other styles. All ments 
FREE. We pay freight. Buy from 
Hi factory. Save agents large profits 
Over 100,000 in use. Catalogue @ 
testimonials rite at once, 


Free. Wri 
Address (in full), CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
164 West Van Buren St, B-47, agen: wae 


Gold, Silver or Currency buys the 

16 oz. to 1 Ib. best Beales made at lowest prices, 

J § tan ard Don’t be humbugeed by Agenteef 
| Hundreds of Specialties at less than Wholesale prices. viz: 


‘ j a Trust, Bay of the Manufacturers. 
a, ee 2 ‘ Sewing Machines, Bicycles, Organs, Pianos, Cider Mille 


Pe ae Carriages, Carts, Baggies, Harness, Safes, 
"THE KAP 


LetiacFriwnt,” deck Screw Tracks,” Anvil Hay Cutery 
a AMODERN LIMITED TRAIN TO 
di AND FROM ALL THE LARGE CITIES IN 
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‘ 4 Corn Shellers, Hand (»7ts, Tools, Wire Fence, 
~~ és Fanning Mills, Crow Bars, jlers, Watehes, Clothing &c. 
» | Hay, Stock, Elevecor, Railroad, Platform and Counter SCA 
e - 
al ” 
eo . 





\ 
Lawn Mowers, Coffee Mille, Fi Lath Dump (; 
Ete ioe, Dane 


Send 
151 8. Je*erson Bt. CKICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, TiL 


GOLD RINGS FREE! 
b, S willgive one half-round 


ik Rolled Gold plates ware 
to an: 








S for free Catalogue and see how to Save Money. 





ran yone who will sell 





ted 
‘ D. MILLER. T. C.Puroy. JAMES BARKER. 1doz. Indestructible Lamp Wicks 
. TRAFFIC. MANAGER V. PREST & GewL MANAGER GEM. AsseNGee STOKET AGT (need no trimming) among friends at l0cts. each. Write 
-.. $t.LouIs. MO We » | usand we will mail you the Wieks. You sellthem 
Pyare : . - as .¥ ‘ | and send _us the money and we will mail you the 
22th are \ STAR CHEMICAL CO.. Box 436, Centerbrook, 
OF THE 
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A NEW BOOK 


ON POULTRY just out for 1897. Some- 
thing entirely new. Almost 100 pages 
Printed in finest colored work. Contains 
everything pertaining to Poultry in full. 


| 


~ 
$1,000 IN REWARDS! 'siNGLE TAX! 


VER 500 FIRST PREMIUMS GIVEN AWAY! 

AND EVERY ONE ENTERING THE CONTEST GETS A VALUABLE PRIZE IN ADDITION. Siena capenias © Fesitey is 
How many words can you form from the letters contained in the words ‘GOOD READING’’? Is told weekly in the and eggs. Postpaid l5c. if you write now, 
You can make twenty or more ina short time and if you do you will receive a valuable rewa | John Bauscher, Jr, Box 32 Freeport, ML. 


Do not use any letter more times in any word than :t appearsin the | : 


two words, “GOOD READING." Use English words only, such as go, National Single Taxer LOOD POISON ’ 
A 











etc. Use these words if you desire. The publishers of ‘‘GOOD RBAD- 
ING”’ to popularize their illustrated magazine will make this nd 
est distribution of valuable prizes. ranging in value from $100 down. 
“GOOD READING" is one of the best magazines ever sold for soc per 

year. It has 20 pages of original, choice reading matter, consisting 
short and continued stories by popular authors, has household, farm, 
puzzle‘and children’s departments, latesi illustrated fashions,etc. To 
the person sending us the lar, list of words before June rst we will 
give first choice of these valuable prizes; to second largest list, second 
choice; third largest, third choice. In addition every competitor will 
get 12 complete novels. To enter this contest send us 25 cents in 
money order or stamps with your list of twenty words or more, and 
we will send “‘GOOD REA G’’ 6 months to your address, together 
with the prizes you win. To every person sending us this list of 20 
words or more with 25 cents, we will send promptly by mail Twelve 
Complete Novelettes by twelve of the most famous authors of Ameri- 
ca and EKurope, such as ‘‘Hunter Quartermain's Story,’’ by H. Ri 
Heggard. ‘* Stricken Home,’’ by Mrs.D E. N. South worth,‘‘Hant- 
wn,’’ by Charles Dickens, ‘‘The Heiress of Arne,”” by Charlotte 

M. Braeme, author of ‘‘Dora Thorne,’’ etc. Present subscribers may compete and have su 
Soup extended 6 months. Lists should be sent * once oy As aates a er ey 
in July number. Writeplainly. We refer to any bank in Norwalk or Euclid Av. Sa’ ¥ 
ik, Cleveland, as to our sanding. Address. “‘GOOD READING.’’ NORWALK, BRO GOGO T Warncesnte., S25 bearboraseschlnage 
Send 2 letter stamps for sample copies od 


good, god, dog, read, red, ring, geet, gad, gin, rag, din, do. dear, near, 
Bea REISS EM aR RE 


Primary, Seq 
Vigan orTer 
tiary BLOOD POISON — 
cured in 15t085 days. You can be treated 
home forsame price under same guarane- 
ty. Ifyou prefer tocome here we will con 
- to pay railroad fareand hotei bills,and 
if we fail to cure. If you have taken mer- 
cury, iodide potash, and still have aches and 
ins, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore 

Cop) Colored Spots, 


Send 2 cents for Sample copy. 





207 Sykes Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 
4 ibs. Best Granulated Sugar a y 00 
= 











Shipped to anybody. Send no 
money, but enclose stamp to 
Consolidated Wholesale 8. Co.,215 S. Clinton St..Dept- 17 Chieagr 
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GET RICH Quickly. Send for “3200 Inventions 
Wanted.” Bilger Tate &6o., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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